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FULL CRITICISM OF A COLLIER : 
REJECT 


By LURTON BLASSINGAME 


WITHIN QUOTES 


By ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


HERE IS MY FICTION FORMULA 


By ARTHUR V. CHESTER 


ARE YOU A BAD BEGINNER? 


By ETHEL M. LOCKWOOD 
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THOMAS H. UZZELL IS ACKNOWLEDGED 
TO BE THE NATION'S FOREMOST COLLAB- 
ORATOR AND COUNSELLOR TO WRITERS. 
FOR FIFTEEN YEARS HE HAS SPECIALIZED 
IN HELPING UNPUBLISHED AUTHORS 
WHOSE ULTIMATE SUCCESS HE BELIEVES 
IN. YOU ARE INVITED TO SUBMIT YOUR 
WRITING PROBLEMS TO HIM, ASSURED 
OF AN HONEST, EXPERT APPRAISAL OF 
YOUR WORK. IF YOU HAVE NO WRITING 
ABILITY YOU WILL BE SO INFORMED. 
DESPITE WOLCOTT GIBB'S FLATTERING 
ARTICLE ON MR. UZZELL’S METHODS IN 
THE JULY 9TH NEW YORKER, HIS FEES 
ARE NOT BASED UPON THE SPEED AT 
WHICH YOU CAN WRITE, BUT THE NUM 
BER OF WORDS YOU ASK HIM TO READ. 
THE SCHEDULE IS: $3 FOR AN AGENCY tt 
REPORT (APPRAISAL, ANALYSIS AND AD- appearet 
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Sm: 
“A” is for Agent. 
Who advertises: 
His clients win 
All the prizes, 
He never blunders, 
Nor will he welsh; 
But he takes my money 
And does his wonders 
For somebody else! 


“Dp” is for Doldrums— 
It’s what I’m in 

When my ideas all 
Take a tail-spin. 


“E” is for Editor: — 
Dumb-bell, jackass, thick-headed mope, 
Dim-wit, damned fool, beetle-brained dope, 
Asinine pickle-puss, colossal sap— 
He turns down MY stuff 
And prints 
A lot of putrid pap! 
“R” is for Rejection Slips. 
Their wording’s too prosaic. 
But they make a swell mosaic. 
In color varied, 
Pasted on my wall. 
J. AtFrep Dinsmore, 
RFD No. 2, Marlborough, Mass. 





Ever since the article “Paradise on $400 a Year” 
appeared in The Writer's 1938 Year Book, we've 
been getting letters like the one published here, 
from Siam to Paducah. The Dicest can’t use 
them all, but they are fun to read. We didn’t 
know so many people were going to take us up. 
Next month: “How to Bump Off Dictators.” 
Sir: 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, I can live and dress 


like the Queen of Sheba on $200.00 a year, or 


even less. 

The bargain basements solve the problem of 
clothes. For a dollar I have made dresses that 
people have appraised at $6.00-$10.00. For five 
dollars—well, you wouldn’t believe if I' were to 
tell you. 

Naturally, a woman can always get by where 
a man starves to death. To begin with, I didn’t 
put my $600.00 out for one year’s shelter under 
some other person’s roof. For less than $600.00 
I bought a beautiful lot, and built me a three- 
room, asbestos shingle cottage all my own. 

But, I did a lot of the finishing up work my- 
self. For instance, all the inside and outside 
painting, picking up the rocks from the garden, 
- a lot of other things that some men wouldn’t 
0) 
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Short- Shorts Sold! 
FLASH! 


JUSTINE CATO'S SHORT STORY, ‘'REWARD," 
WHICH WON FOR fTS AUTHOR 3c A WORD IN 
THE RECENT WRITER'S DIGEST AND LIBERTY MAG- 
AZINE SHORT STORY CONTEST, CLICKS WITH A 
NATIONAL MARKET THROUGH ROBERT OBERFIRST 
LITERARY AGENCY..... 


Last Minute New,: Michael Tiff sells 3 
more short stories—CITY GIRL, SOLACE 
and BLUE BOTTLE — to another national 
market through ROBERT OBERFIRST 
LITERARY AGENCY. The editor who ac- 
cepted Michael Tiff’s latest short stories writes 
me in part: “Let us see more from this author 
within two weeks at the most for August run...” 


To date Mr. Tiff has sold six stories to na- 
tional markets through the OBERFIRST 
AGENCY. Mr. Michael Tiff and Miss Justine 
Cato started working with me but a short 
while ago—now I have launched these new 
writers on their literary careers; you will see 
them featured quite regularly from now on! 


Presently I have urgent calls for all types of 
short stories. I am just as interested in the 
beginner’s story as that of the professional’s— 
in fact, more so, for the beginning writer really 
needs the most help. Beginners, if you think 
your stories have merit and should be sold, by 
all means send them to me. Let me appraise 
them for you! 


My 18 years’ writing and selling experience 
will help you make your stories right. My 
clients reach the entire field of national publi- 
cations — COLLIER’S, AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, THIS WEEK, FIELD AND STREAM, 
HOLLAND’S, SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, 
LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, THE LEDGER 
SYNDICATE, McCLURE, THE NEWS SYN- 
DICATE, AMALGAMATED PRESS, CHI- 
CAGO DAILY NEWS, CROSBY NEWS- 
PAPER SYNDICATE, AND OTHERS. 


The handling fees are very low. $1.00 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 
2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 
5,000 word quota. My agency is expanding. 
I need more promising beginners to join my 
clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


Cloverdale Farms Woodbine, N. J. 





Monthly. 
ffice, Cincinnati. 








WRriITER’s DIcEst 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a 
chance? Then read this: 


MORE NEW WRITERS MAKE SAT. 
EVE. POST THAN EVER BEFORE 


During 1937, editors of THE’ SATURDAY 
EVENING POST bought more material from 
new and unknown writers than ever before in 
their history, according to TIME (Jan. 10, 1938) 
— 147 in all — 33 short stories; 4 serials and 
110 non-fiction. Up to this time the average has 
been 10 to 12 manuscripts a year from new 
writers. The POST is but one of hundreds of 
opportunities for talented newcomers in the field 
of writing if they have learned their craft 
thoroughly and practically. 


“I am able to live on the money I 
earn by writing, and it is not yet ten 
months since I began the course! 
Until a few months after beginning 
study with you I had never had a line 
published. What more can I say for a 
course which has enabled me to earn 
a livelihood by the most congenial 
work I have ever done?”—John N. 


Ottum, jr., Box 95, Lisbon, N. D. 





HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
j Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new 

recruits for the army of men and women who add 
to their income by fiction and article writing. 


The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of 
your latent ability, your powers of imagination, logic, etc. 
All applicants do not pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N. I. A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 


This is the New York Copy-Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing! You develop your individual man- 
ner instead of trying to copy the style of others. 


You ‘“‘cover’? actual assignments such as metropolitan re- 
porters get. Although you work at home, on your own 
time, you are constantly guided by experienced newspaper 
men. 


It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire the coveted 
‘professional’? touch. Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. 
It requires but a * minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move towards the most enjoy- 
able and profitable occupation—writing for publication! 


Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 


ry 





Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 

Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, August. 





will call on you.) 7H66B8 





My little house is out near the city limits, 
within a few blocks of the car line. It is cozy, 
clean, and comfortably furnished. I made a 
beautiful studio bed, drove every nail and did 
the upholstering. 

Robins, cardinals, blue jays, wood peckers, and 
mocking birds eat creamed potatoes and thick- 
ened gravy from a stone just outside the window 
where I write. 

Verbenas nod and laugh over the stone wall 
of the garden. The breath of petunias from my 
window boxes fills the house all night long. 

I have a garden that is supplying four families 
with vegetables, and I am canning for winter. | 
have grapes, cherries, and other fruits growing. 

There are lots of intelligent, literary people in 
Little Rock. Helen Topping Miller is a frequent 
visitor. Her niece lives so close to me that we 
can talk from our windows while washing the 
dishes and hear each other’s typewriters in the 
small hours of the night. 

Groceries are cheap. For those who want them, 
there are night clubs and plenty of liquor. Little 
Rock has good theaters and churches, beautiful 
parks, a large zoo, and hot politics. 

Little Rock is a hospitable city, gracious to 
new comers; ideal for writers with $600-$700 
a year. 

There are several active literary clubs: The 
Arkansas Authors’ and Composers’ Society, a state 
organization, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
last week. Arkansas’ own Bernie Babcock is a 
charter member, as is Mrs. Eva Ware Burnett 
who wrote the state song, Arkansas. It’s mighty 
nice crowd here. 

Mrs. Zoz JouNson, 
5320 “A” Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 





Sir: 

We would appreciate your running the following 
announcement in the next issue of WRrITER’s 
Dicest concerning Globe’s Writers’ Contest. 

Two entries offered: 

1. $50 for an article on any city or country in 
the world actually visited by the writer. 

2. $50 for an article on any city or country in 
the world not actually visited by the writer, but 
written as though he had been there. 

Contest RULES 

500 to 2000 words, and all writers, professional 
and amateur, may submit manuscripts for both 
classes, but they must be marked “Visited” or “Not 
Visited.” 

Material for this contest must be written in a 
simple, authentic style, having human interest and 
plenty of punch. Mere ecstatic description of place 
is not enough—they must breathe the life of the 
locale. Globe. is not a conventional travel maga- 
zine, but an intimate journal of travel, romance, 
adventure, and world interest. Contest closes Sep- 
tember 1, 1938. 

We also accept and publish short stories. Al- 
though Globe is essentially a travel magazine, we 
attempt to reveal the world and humanity as they 
are through more than the mere medium of con- 
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CONGRATULATIONS ON BECOMING AN AUTHOR. I HAVE 
JUST SOLD "BLACK BORSB" TO COLLISRS POR $500. 


& 


RN OM MEENOERG ARE AVAILABLE FOR THE OSLIVERY OF NOTES AMD Pact Aces 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 
10 EAST 45RD ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 








Mr. Jim Kjelgaard, of 

Athens, Pennsylvania, 

was discouraged and 

ready to throw his 

typewriter in the river 

when he came to me. 

He had tried critics and 

teachers without result. 

I told him not only 

what was wrong with 

his stories but showed 

him how to change them. The telegrams tell 
part of the result. Today the editor of another 
good magazine told me about another Kjel- 
gaard story: “This is good. I want it.” 


+ + + HH H 


My work with Kjelgaard is repre- 
sentative. In June I made first sales for 
Harry Dalzell of Michigan and Roy 
Jackson of Arizona. In May I made a 
first fiction sale for Miss Mary Mould 
of Iowa — to a slick — and another for 
Don Huntley of Texas for a western 


pulp. 


In addition I’m helping aspiring pulp 
writers (Hugh Cave of Rhode Island, 
Dale Clark of California, Edwin Truett 
of Texas, etc.) to make the jump from 
pulp magazines to Collier’s and Liberty, 
or into better pulps at increased rates. 


* * * 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines. 


Ten East Forty-third Street, 


New York City 





LETS STAR 





LORTON BLASSINGAMB 
10 BAST 45RD 8T. 
Sew YORK CITY 


QO? YOUR WIRE. ARE YOU SURE ¥OU DON'T WEAR WHITE 
WHISKERS AND DRIVE REINDEER? WILL WRITE MORE AS 
SOON AS I'M ABLE TO SIT STILL LONG ENOUGH 


J KJELGAARD 








WESTERN UNION MORSEEMCERS ARE AVAILABLE PG THE DELIVERY OF MOTES AMD PACEAGSS 





I can help you as I’ve helped these and 
many others. I get such outstanding re- 
sults because I tell the truth, don’t pitch 
bunk. I make no profit on my criticism 
and collaboration work. My living comes 
from commissions on sales. My only aim 
in working with beginning writers is to 
develop them into successful professionals. 


LET ME PUT YOU OVER AS I HAVE AND 
AM PUTTING OVER SOME OF THE MOST 
SUCCESSFUL WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Send me a recently completed story, 
article or novel. If it’s salable, I'll sell it 
for you and return the criticism fee. If 
it isn’t salable but has editorial possibilities, 
T’'ll show you specifically how to revise it 
for a definite buying market. If it can’t 
be sold, I’ll tell you why in detail, marking 
up your manuscript to point out your errors, 
and I’ll suggest ways to improve your future 
work. If you have anything on the ball, 
I'll find it and develop you. 





Fees for detailed criticism 


$3.00 up to 2000 words; $5.00 from 
2000 to 5000 words; 75c per thousand 
words to 20,000 words. Special fees on 
novels. 

Free with each criticism, or mailed 
upon request with a three cent stamp, 
the fourth edition of my popular book- 
let, SHORT STORY FUNDAMEN- 
TALS. It will help you to sales! 
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If you are going 
to be a writer... 
you'll need 


WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY, Fifth Edition 


to check your spelling, hyphenation, meaning, and 
use of words — and your facts. 


The best handy-sized dictionary 
Write for new Quiz and Picture Game — FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. W, Springfield, Mass. 














TO “JUNGLED” WRITERS 


who are in need of literary aid— 


We understand what it is to be confused, 
wondering “What now?” ... To have made 
only “a sale or two” .. . Or being almost good 
enough! And to such writers we offer the help 
they may be seeking— THE HELP THEY 
WANT! ®@ Rates: $1.50 up to 3000 words, 
50c each additional thousand; 10% on sales. 
Fees dropped after regular sales. No plays, 
poetry, radio scripts. 


EVAN BAY 
Box 640, East Northport Long Island, N. Y. 
Metropolitan area — One hour from publishing district 

















It had to Come — and Here it is! 


TURNVELOPE 


(Pat. Pend.) 


SENSATIONAL NEW ROUND-TRIP 
ENVELOPE FOR SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 


TURNVELOPE is what writers have needed for 
years. It’s a round-tripper — that streamlines 
manuscript submitting — because it ingeniously 
serves both as a forwarding and return envelope. 
Built of strong 28-lb. Kraft, to insure safe 
delivery both ways. Less bother, less risk, less 
cost—and makes a swell first impression on editors. 


“One TURNVELOPE does the work of two 
Envelopes” 


25 9x 12 TURNVELOPES. 
for submittin 
6x9 TURD » postpaid, 
(for submitting manuscripts, folded once) 


Send check or Money Order — cash at your own risk. 
TURNVELOPE CO., 983 Front, Cleveland, Ohio 











ventional travel writing. We are quite anxious to 
receive dramatic short stories with a local color 
background. The types of people must be typical, 
and the story authentic. 

We also accept travel material in the following 
forms: Essays, letters, reports, articles, interviews, 
poems, editorials and reportages. As our writers 
realize by now, Globe is no conventional travel 
magazine. 

Dorotuy LaipLaw, Contest Editor, 
Guardian Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





Sir: 

We are in the market at this time for outstand- 
ing books, both fiction and non-fiction. 

For our lighter fiction we want good ranch 
westerns, detective stories and clean love stories, 
60,000 words and up. 

J. Witiarp Sims, Editor, 
Suite 1106, 220 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Sir: 

Fan Fare, a new magazine published weekly 
since April, and with a guaranteed circulation in 
the West of more than sixty-two thousand copies, is 
in the market for short shorts, one thousand to 
fifteen hundred words in length. Love interest pre- 
ferred but not essential. Surprise twist has the 
best chance to sell. No interest in morbid or 
“arty” stories. 

We are also in the market for short features or 
articles of from five hundred to twenty-five hun- 
dred words. The range of subjects is unlimited 
but must be slanted to appeal to housewives, who 
are the bulk of our readers. 

At the present time we are paying minimum 
rates (approximately one-half cent per word) on 
acceptance, 

All material submitted should be accompanied 
by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

Ricuarp F. GuccENHEIM, 
200 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





Sir; 

Quite probably your readers will be interested to 
know that The American Paper Merchant and The 
Converter need correspondents in the South and 
Southwest sections of the United States. 

The American’ Paper Merchant goes to every 
paper distributing house in the United States, with 
one or two exceptions. We need news of the ac- 
tivities of these houses—personnel, new lines added, 
etc.—particularly in the two sections mentioned. 

The Converter goes to the paper and board con- 
verting trade; is more technical in editorial con- 
tents. But there is still a field for news and fea- 
ture coverage for the writer. 

Writers should address us for sample copies of 
these two publications and enclose something 
about their writing experience and _ territory 
covered. Howarp PusBLisHING CoMPANY, 

BuaineE S. Brirron, Managing Editor, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Sir: 

On page 133 of William Webster Ellsworth’s 
“Creative Writing,” the following passage occurs: 

“What are the chances of its (a novel) being 
a real seller? Three to ninety-seven. Of a thou- 
sand novels a year, worth noting at all, thirty 
will succeed—three in a hundred, about one in 
thirty-three. If you play roulette, your chances of 
winning are one in twenty-six; so you are more 
apt to make money at roulette than in writing 
fiction.” 

Do you agree with that? 

If the above is true, why in hell did I ever 
start in this game? 

Witxiz Connor, 
1410 N. Richard St., Salisbury, N. C. 

In roulette, if you play forever, you must lose. 
In writing, if you keep practising, keep learning 
and keep faith in yourself, you must win.—Ed. 





Sir: 

I want to thank you for the two articles on the 
western story, in the last two issues of the 
DicEsT. 

The article by Walter Thompson, “Preparing 
For A Career in Western Pulps,” was fine; but 
the article in July Wrirer’s Dicest, by Frank 
Gruber, “The Western Story” was the finest thing 
I have ever read in that line. 

Gruber knows his stuff and he’s had the in- 
testinal fortitude to defy the majority of western 
editors and writes what he knows to be the real 
west, both past and present. 

Anyone who makes a practice of reading frontier 
history, knows that the west as it really was, needs 
no dressing up by writers or editors to make ex- 
citing reading. 

And the insistence upon writing about the “old 
West” by some editors! Why? The west today 
in many sections is plenty wild. Any western 
story writer or Border Patrolman will tell you, 
that is, the ones who have dared go into the out- 
of-the-way places in the southwest; that there 
are plenty places where practically the only law 
is gunlaw! I’m only a lone woman writer of 
western stories, both he-man westerns and western 
romance; but my husband and I have gone into 
places in the west less than two years ago, where 
our only protection was the six-gun we packed 
on our hips in plain sight. 

Try the Hauchucas or the Chiricahaus, then the 
interior of Arizona in some spots, and you won’t 
have to go looking for adventure. It'll sneak up 
on you when you’re camping some night. 

I have proved to my own ssatisfaction, that 
every word in Gruber’s fine article is truth! I 
have studied western history, and made a practice 
of seeking out many of the old timer’s still living 
in the west, who’ knew personally, or by reputa- 
tion, most of the bad men of the west. I have 
talked with aged Mormons who took part in the 
terrible trek on foot by Mormons through the 
Rockies, when so many of them perished in the 
snows and blizzards they encountered. 








WE SELL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Every effort expended upon every manuscript that 
comes to our office is prompted by this thought. 


We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
script that we receive, whether from professional or 
beginning writer. We direct our efforts toward 
helping you get your script into likely commercial 
condition. If your work contains only one service- 
able feature, we point out that feature and show 
you how to utilize it. 


Sales possibility in your manuscript is the first 
quality we look for when you come to us. Sales pos- 
sibility in you is the second—because we build up 
our clients. We analyze your weaknesses and show 
you how to overcome them. We analyze your cap- 
abilities and find for you the fields in which you 
should succeed. We show you how to work toward 
the markets that we have chosen for you. 


Our method gets results. It has to. We are sales 
agents whose income derives from the commissions 
we receive upon the sales we make. We have no 
collaborations, no courses, no books to sell to you. 
It is to our interest to show you how to write and 
what to write for we must have stories we can sell 
and we must have clients who can send us salable 
material. 


Send us your manuscripts and let our service 
prove what it can do for you. 

INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Every member of 
staff a professional writer and former editor of na- 
tional publications; reports in less than fifteen days; 
resubmissions free; fees refunded when work is sold; 
editorial rewriting upon worthwhile material upon 
a percentage basis. 


Special rates for the month of August: $1 
each 3,000 words up to 40,000 words; $15 
for any length above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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“PLOTTO” 


fhe late William Wallace Cook devoted 
ten years of his life to the creation, writing 
and editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 0. 











a film! Do Fh pe Bd with 


I have talked to a man whose real name is not 
known, even to his closest friends, who rustled 
beef and sold it to the railroad gangs when the 
main lines went through. He knew Billy the Kid 
and Buffalo Bill. He has almost priceless relics 
that belonged to them. 


I have gone through countless yellowed news- 
papers giving accounts of Tombstone in its roaring 
days and the famous O. K. Corral fight Gruber 
mentioned, and have carefully gone over the 
ground and reconstructed the scene in my mind. 
I have stood by the graves of the men shot in 
that battle, and gazed off across San Pedro Valley 
to the stamping ground of Gerinimo, the Earps, 
Mastersons, and John Ringo. 


I have visited ghost towns and read their 
flaming histories, just as Gruber has done, and 
I know that what he says is the truth, not imagin- 
ation. 

Slowly, my worthy agent, Otis Adelbert Kline, 
and myself, have built up a following for my 
stories, in which I write about the real west, both 
past and present. The job is growing easier week 
by week, and demand from editors for my stuff 
more steady. 


I get featured on cover pages once in a while, 
and I know I’m making sure and steady progress. 
But wheww! What a job it’s been! But like 
Gruber, I’ve refused to belittle the west and its 
fine people by writing a false and foolish inter- 
pretation of themselves and their ancestors, and 


instead, have written of them to the best of my 
ability, as they really existed ana cxist today. I 
expect to be well paid for my patient and careful 
research. I’m building a career and I’m glad to 
see the ideals of a few of us, brought out in 
WriTeEr’s DicEst. 


pind ay on ~ Bo Take a good every time! Sincerely, 
= kind you'll be proud to abe easel your pho- 
to magazines md newspapers. Our easy, con- 
venient home- 5 oat 1 show you HOW! 
Write today for FR sore 
2 UNIVERSAL PHO OGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 68, St., New York City 


Viva LEonE RICKETTs, 
La Rue, Ohio. 








Sell Your Stories and Books! 
$750 CASH ON ONE PAGE! 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 


IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 


$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST 60 PAGES OF BOOK 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to 
work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring 
results! Try us. 


WHEN YOU GET 

HELP—GET your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 

RESULTS > WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 
sepelacianiea Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or re- 
SEND US turn this ad for our detailed circular. We know we can help you too! 

t stories, 

a <a agrees PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 

ale—we sell them or Manuscript Placement for Authors 

55 WEST 42nd STREET 


tell you why! 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market assist- 
ance, criticism, and revision for placement and publication of 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED! 


Stories, articles, short shorts, poems, es- 
says, books, plays. Get your work on the 


I have 26 more scripts to write, then comes 
the realization of a goal first sighted 21 years 
ago—the ten thousandth manuscript. 

The equivalent of about 130 volumes have been 
published under 21 names. All of this has been 
fact stuff with pix and drawings save perhaps 
10,000 words. 


Date Van Horn, 
Lincoln, Nebr., 


Best wishes and good luck to subscriber Van 
Horn on his next 10,000 scripts.—Ed. 


Sir: 

The Junior Catholic Messenger offers $75 for 
a good serial story, written in a vocabulary that 
a third or fourth grade child can read and un- 
derstand. Each chapter should be about 800 
words long and there should be from six to eight 
chapters. 

A religious theme is preferable but a good, ex- 
citing story lacking it will be acceptable. Articles 
and short stories 600 words. Serials up to 2400 
words. 

James J. Priaum, Editor, 
123 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. 





Sir: 

Phillips H. Lord’s Gang Busters will return to 
the air August 17th and is in the market now 
for new material. Additional correspondents are 
wanted in different towns. Query Leonard L. 
Bass, Lord, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, naming Gang Busters case you wish to sub- 
mit and giving page outline before submitting 
longer outline. Payment is made on acceptance, 
another payment after broadcast, third payment 
if case runs two weeks. 

Gang Busters uses cases about the work of the 
American police. Straight Federal cases are not 
acceptable, although there is no objection to Fed- 
eral work which supplements and is incidental 
to the major police work. 

Taboo are cases of sex, passion, insanity, or 
primarily for revenge; or cases which have been 
cleared up prior to 1925. 

Organized crime cases are what Gang Busters 
looks for. A series of crimes marking the history 
of a criminal or a gang, leading up to the major 
crime and the final capture provides the best 
material. 

Good police and shrewd detective work is espe- 
cially valuable. Clever ways of locating or cap- 
turing a criminal or of gaining confessions or 
clues, or any kind of scientific or unusual work 
is especially wanted. 

Unusual criminal activity is next in importance 
to clever police work. Devices or tricks used by 
criminals in planning or committing crimes or 
escaping always strengthens a case. 

Any kind of unusual angle or twist in a case 
helps it. 

Leonarp L. Bass. 








market now! 


Steal a march on the vaca- 


tioning “big names.” Editors are planning 
their fall issues; material sold during the 
summer months when competition is less 
keen will serve as an entering wedge that 
will eventually burst the markets wide 


open for you. 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can you 
really write?—or should you give up trying? For 
nearly a score of years I have been writing and 
selling to magazines, newspapers, and syndicates. 


I have held the high- 
est of editorial posts. 
And now I am help- 
ing others—showing 
beginning writers 
how to avoid the pit- 
falls that result in 
frustation and des- 
pair — how to take 
the short cuts that 
lead to literary fame 
and fortune. 

CAN HELP 
YOU. Send me your 
stories, books, plays: 
I will read them for 








CHEK-Chart Method 


All stories submitted to 
the ACME LITERARY 
AGENCY are criticized by 
the exclusive, copyrighted 
CHEK-Chart Method. Each 
of the 15 vital story ele- 
ments is examined separ- 
ately and set forth on the 
CHEK-Chart to show you 
at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
your story. Nothing is neg- 
lected, nothing overlooked. 

A _ detailed SUPPLEMEN.- 
TARY REPORT advises 
you with regard to changes 
and improvements. 

ear, Competent, PER- 
SONAL help! 








their sales possibilities. If they can be sold I'll 
sell them. If not Ill tell you frankly and hon- 


estly what is wrong. 


I'll show you clearly and 


competently what you must do to make them 


salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic 
powers. I claim only 
experience and the 
ability to judge your 
story expertly and to 
criticize it construc- 
tively. 

My fees are low; 50c 

er thousand 

,000, 

Complete, detailed 
reports within a week. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or reading fee refunded. 

This is your oppor- 
tunity. I have hundreds 
of eager markets for 
good stories. Send me 
your work today! A 
copy of my valuable 
booklet, ‘“‘How to Sell 
What You Write,” will 
be mailed upon request. 
It’s Free. 








ABLE AID 


‘*Phe check for my story came 
this morning—six hours ago— 
and I am just now getti 
calm enougs 

e 


done it. 


t and critic, 
feared you would not be able 
to help me. 


That fear went out like a 


power to youl 


Ethel LaMotte, 
San Francisco, Calif. 








Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Wrirter’s DicEst 


A BEST SELLER 
CELEBRATES AN 
ANNIVERSARY 


In August, 1937, we 
announced the publi- 
cation of the 7th and 

# completely revised edi- 

WwaIfnG SELL! tion of Jack Wood- 

[eae ford’s famous TRIAL 

AND ERROR. First 

published in 1933, this 

book had already be- 

come a classic in its 

field. Since last August more people have pur- 

chased TRIAL AND ERROR, more bookstores 

have featured TRIAL AND ERROR, than any 

other book on writing now in print. The revised 

edition of TRIAL AND ERROR is selling now, at 

the beginning of its second year, even better than 

when it was first announced. Cautious purchasers 

now realize that the example of several thousand 

writers is their guarantee of what TRIAL AND 
ERROR can do for them. 

On the occasion of the anniversary, Wycliffe 
A. Hill, internationally noted author of the famous 
Plot Genie, has just written: “TRIAL AND 
ERROR wallops the new writer and makes him 
like it, because Woodford makes him write salable 
stories. It’s the best general treatise on fiction 
writing I have seen. Just what the doctor ordered.” 


“TRIAL AND ERROR IS THE BEST BOOK ON 
WRITING | EVER READ," says the Editor of 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 


First issued during the depression of 1933, 
TRIAL AND ERROR began helping writers sell 
—many for the first time—at a period when edi- 
tors were buying very little. Since the appearance 
of this epoch-making book, other books on writing 
have become less academic and more informal; 
but TRIAL AND ERROR remains the outstand- 
ing success in its field because it does away with 
theories, exercises and rules, and presents, simply 
and wittily, your approach to the writing business 
as it really is. 

TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters and 330 
pages. Take advantage of our money back ntee. We 
are so certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for 
you that we shall allow you to examine it for five days at 
our risk. Use coupon below. 








Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers A 
P. ©. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if i, doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


Address 


City ‘ 
0 Send C. O. D. 


Henry Kuttner, one of our West Coast readers, 
worried about how the recession was hitting the 
magazine business. Pacific Coast rumors, long 
known for their colossal nature, pestered him and 
upset his output. So, as many another writer wished 
he could do, Henry set out to see for himself. 
Here is his report: 


said. “I’ve been in the game a long 

time, and I’ve never seen a slump 
that could wipe out the magazine field. Sure, 
writers get worried. But there’s no reason 
for it.” 

“And it’s nothing to get worried about,” 
the editor told me. “I can imagine there 
are a lot of rumors floating around the West 
Coast.” 

He was correct. So many rumors, in fact, 
that I had come to New York in the early 
part of July to find out for myself which way 
the cat might be expected to jump. The 
editor told me that the cat’s plans were prob- 
lematical. 

“But she'll land on her feet. She always 
has. There’s more than one angle to a slump, 
you know. Even though we may lower our 
rates temporarily—” 

I winced. 

“_it’s only because we have to, in order 
to meet competition. If we kept paying pre- 
recession rates, we’d lose money, maybe a lot 
more than we could afford to lose. As it is, 
we'll pump up our prices again as soon as we 
can. In the meantime, what’s going to hap- 
pen?” 

“What?” 

“Some magazines are going to fold up.” 

“T get it,” I said. “The borderline books. 
The one-shots, and the ones that pay their 
writers starvation rates even in boom times, 
will go under. And the magazines that sur- 
vive—” 

“Will be the established and popular ones 
—the ones that'll raise their writers’ rates 
without being asked. But don’t get the 
wrong idea. This is a slump, but it isn’t a 
literary catastrophe. A few books have al- 
ready folded; some of the remaining ones 
have lowered their rates. But editors are still 


‘|: ALWAYS happens,” the editor 
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buying. And, strange but true, this is a 
damn good time for the new writer to estab- 
lish himself.” 

“T don’t get that,” I said. “Isn’t the com- 
petition harder than ever right now?” 

“No,” said the editor, throwing his ciga- 
rette butt out the window toward the Chrys- 
ler Building. “Professional writers slow down 
during a slump. They don’t want to sell at 
less than their regular top rates. And they 
figure we’re not buying. Actually, we are. 
Buying plenty. The new writer who sends 
his scripts in now has a better chance of sell- 
ing than he has in boom times, when every 
professional is riding the wave and trying to 
sell as much as he can turn out.” 

“How long will this slump last?” 

“Things always pick up in the fall. We’re 
planning several new books then. So are 
other publishing houses. . . .” 

And that, in short, is the general editorial 
attitude in New York. The editor I quoted 

_is a composite of several such persons. They 
said much the same things. On the West 
Coast, 3500 miles from New York, first-hand 
information is difficult to get. Rumors of dire 
calamity are whispered from Laguna Beach 
to Palm Springs. Writers peer through their 
sun-glasses at the Pacific and wonder where 
to end it all. 


ODAY is far different from the gloomy 

months of 1930-1931, when magazines hit 
the skids and writers were paid from a quar- 
ter of a cent to a cent, if they were lucky. 
The slowly rising level of recovery has fal- 
tered. It’s difficult to predict the future ; one 
can only get the opinions of those who are 
authorities, or should be, and guess more or 
less vaguely. Aside from deluges, and a 
Martian invasion of the earth, the maga- 
zine field should have a faint boom in the 
fall and winter. Writers can still make a 
living, and many of them can make a good 
living. Personally, I’d have no objection to 
being paid three or four cents a word, year 
after year; but as a matter of common sense 
one should expect sags as well as booms. 

Perhaps one expects them, but, even so, 
they aren’t pleasant. Most writers draw 
more or less heavily on their emotions, and 
few of them have any protective stolidity. 
The philosophy of kismet would be helpful, 


FOLLOW 
THROUGH! 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


Why do S.S.W. stu- 
dents follow through with 
sale after sale, once we 
make their first few sales 
for them? Perhaps it is 
because, as one of them 
recently wrote us, they 
know why the sales are 
made. . . In other words, 
they have become pro- 
fessionals after coming to 
us as amateurs. The dif- 


ference between the ama- 

teur and the professional is simply this: The profes- 
sional knows what to do in order to make his story sell; 
the amateur can only hope he is doing the right thing. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, based on Jack 
Woodford's famous TRIAL AND ERROR, has for the 
past four years been showing writers how to follow 
through with what they have learned—how to write like 
professionals. Authored ky the man about whom the 
Editor of ESQUIRE said, “There are a lot of fellows 
telling you that ‘you too can write’ stuff, but Jack 
Woodford is the only one who goes on to prove it." 
S. S. W. has been taking people places since its be- 
ginning. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in oe. its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 
one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students—on special terms. 


Simple—Easy—Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING Is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 
professional writing. It carries a thirty day money-back guar- 
antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
to complete. In addition we market your stories for you on 
a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work, That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you de- 
tails of both offers. 





JACK WOODFORD 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING A 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SUBSCRIPTION _ RATES— 
United S U. S. Pos- 
sessions, $2 
a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 

iven. The notice should 

sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in_ case of 

in mails. Stamped, 
envelope 


Mathieu, 

ager; 

vertising Manager; M. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 
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A SALESMAN for WRITERS! 


IT IS TRUE THAT: 


(1) 
(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


I am a comparatively NEW agent and 
I welcome NEW Writers to my list. 

My New York Representative places 
your SALABLE manuscriptson the desks 
of the editors actively buying YOUR 
TYPE OF MATERIAL. I represent 
you in Hollywood. I deduct from your 
check the agent’s usual 10% on sales. 

I avoid giving the impression that I can 
sell ANY manuscript. My detailed, 
frank criticism and analysis CAN help 
make a manuscript salable IF it can be 
made salable. No collaboration. 

No assistants. Whether a beginner or 
established writer you are assured of 
first hand PROMPT attention. 


My handling charge is $1 for each 
manuscript up to 8000 words; $2 from 
8000 to 20,000; $3 from 20,000 to 
50,000 and $5 above 50,000 words. 


And it is true that a new agency usually 
gives more personal attention and more 
earnest efforts than an old agency. However 
good, like a new writer, it must PROVE it 
is good. 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 


Phone Hempstead 0903 or Hempstead 7581 
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UTHORS 


OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able artists: 
punctual printers; agents in London 
for Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS — 
on any subject, prose (30,000 words 
and up) or poetry (book-size collec- 
tion) — you are cordially invited to 
submit it, with the complete certainty 
on your part that it will be read 
without delays, and of course free. 


If unavailable, your MS will be re- | 
turned promptly and carefully. If | 
accepted, your book will be published 

promptly and adequately. | 





DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. D 
364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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but the average writer, when a slump comes, 
sees the world plunging into an abyss of black 
ruin, and digs up old scripts to find a con- 
venient method of committing suicide. 
Something similar happens, too, when a 
writer decides he’s written out—washed up, 
the shell of an eclaire with the whipped 
cream scooped out and the chocolate scraped 
off. Practically always, after a period of ut- 
ter misery, the scribe returns to his type- 
writer and begins to write and sell once 
more. 

A recession is the time for the new writer 
to do his damnedest. Simply saying, “Com- 
petition isn’t so bad right now—so I can 
turn out junk and have a fair chance of sell- 
ing it,” is the worst kind of casuistry. There’s 
always a silent, deadly struggle going on be- 
tween professionals and new writers, the for- 
mer striving to maintain their place in the 
sun, the latter to oust their predecessors. And 
editors are anxious to new writers. 

It’s an axiom; I know it. And like all 
axioms it loses force through repetition. I 
didn’t take it particularly seriously till I saw 
with what painstaking care editorial staffs 
wade through the manuscripts on their 
desks, commenting, annotating, advising. 
When editors do take this attitude, it makes 
me, at any rate, feel pretty good about it all. 





Sr: 

I wish to thank you very much for publishing 
my letter about the sale of my first book, “In- 
timate Glimpses of old St. Mary’s.” Since my 
letter has appeared in the June Dicest, a num- 
ber of persons have written me and asked for a 
prospectus. These letters came from all over the 
world. Your magazine is certainly read. Some 
people even phoned me long distance. . . . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Senator Tydings, Herbert O’Conor, 
attorney general of Maryland, Howard Jackson 
Mayor of Baltimore, and Temple Bailey, all wrote 
about my book. 

I can only say to other DicestT readers to “keep 
the Flag flying” and you will win out. 

GreorceE MorGan Knicurt, Jr. 





Correction, Please! 

The San Francisco letter began on page 49 
of the June issue of Writer’s Dicest. It con- 
tinued on pages 50 and 51. This article was 
preceded by the Washington, D. C. market letter. 

Although there was a line separating the Wash- 
ington, D. C. market letter and the San Fran- 
cisco Market Letter, there was no head identifying 
the market report that began on page 49 as 
being from San Francisco. Please correct your 
copy. We regret this omission of a “head.” 





GETTING INTO PRINT 
WITH PLOT GENIE 


Is No Involved, Mystical Hocus Pocus 


It's a straight, practical fact 
That YOU can demonstrate 
While you have the ability 
To co-ordinate story material 
"Weak Plot" "Trite Plot" “No Plot" 
How many times 

have these criticisms 

been hurled at 

your submitted manuscripts? 
What DO you do about it? 
What CAN you do about it? 
P..U... LENTY! 


Consult Plot Genie. 

Proven in medium after medium 
Right down the line 

In Slick, Pulp, Quality, Trade, 

PLOT GENIE owners ARE SELLING. 
Their stories are on the Stands— 
Today! 

And it's the sound, full-bodied 
ORIGINAL Plots 

that Genie furnishes 

Endlessly and without effort 

that GET them there 

And KEEP them there! 

If you want to know HOW and WHY— 
If YOU honestly want to 

Get somewhere 


Use the Coupon! 





The GAGNON COMPANY, Inc., 
6331 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California 


How can PLOT GENIE help me to produce SALABLE 
Stories? | assume no obligation whatsoever in making 
this Inquiry. 
Name ..... 


Address 














BE CERTAIN 


When you subscribe for a service, be certain that the 
person offering that service is well qualified to give you 
the service that will help you. 


My own material has appeared in national publications, 
I have worked in editorial capacity on three writers’ 
magazines, my text book on writing is now out and 
— I can prove the worth of my service in direct 
results. 


Reading fee: one dollar each 5000 words pays for 
complete reading and analysis. Revision suggested only 
when I believe client can get a return from making an 
additional investment. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Box 33, Station E Dept. D Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Mail addressed Upland, Indiana will also reach me) 
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BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


PRIZES 


Ten of the sixteen beginners 


to whom I gave free training 


prizes during May and June 
are already experiencing the 
results of authoritative guid- 


ance—my regular sales checks. 


The 


loment We Me 4 


MAN : 
A few of my clients’ July 1938 magazine appearances 


THIS MONTH IS YOUR LAST CHANCE TO EARN 


Three of the Successful June, 
1938 Contest Winners 


Edith C. 
Gregware 


First Prize, June 


**You are a mod- 
ern miracle work- 
er,” says this new 
writer for whom I 
have already sold 
four stories. 


Edith C. Gregware 





Roy L. Hilligoss 
Fifth Prize, June 


"Tt took two re- 
visions to make my 
first story satisfy 
you, but that first 
sales check you se- 
cured for me sure 

; proved the value of 
on your help.”’ 
Roy L. Hilligoss 





Pete Bruneau 
Seventh Prize, June 


“You certainly 
showed me how to 
write that story 
with which you 
effected my first 
sale.” 








Pete Bruneau 


LENNIGER HELP — FREE! 


Through my Fifth Annual Beginners’ Fiction Contest you 
can earn the leading agency sponsorship and training you 
need to successfully compete with experienced professional 
writers. The nominal investment of entering just one or two 
manuscripts in this Contest may bring you a free period of 
the same help with which I have developed the many pro- 
fessionals whose work I sell regularly to the entire range of 
magazines — from SATURDAY EVENING POST through 
every type of “pulp.” If you have confidence in your ability, 
you won’t miss this opportunity. 


AN ADDITIONAL $1,000.00 IN FREE TRAINING PRIZES 


During August I will select eight more new writers whose work indicates the 
best sales possibilities, and will give them my help as indicated below, entirely 
free, except for my regular sales commissions: 


Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year (Value )$500.00 
2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted withinédmonths " 250.00 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 wordssubmittedwithin3 months " 125.00 
4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within3 months " 50.00 
5th & 6th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 
7th & 8th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) 25.00 

Total Value of Prizes Each Month.... $1,000.00 
The BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST is open to all writers who have not sold 
more than 5 stories to national magazines in 1938. All you need do to enter is 
submit a manuscript for my agency service at my regular rates of $1.00 per 
thousand words on stories up to 5,000 words. On scripts 5,000 to 11,000, my fee 


is $5.00 for the first 5,000 words and 75c for each additional thousand. Special 
rates on novelettes and novels. 


Full Contest Information, Market Letter and Booklet on Request 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
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tor when he 

asked me for this 
article about dia- 
logue, and I’m re- 
peating it here and 
now: I won’t put 
myself in the posi- 
tion of trying to tell 
other writers how to 
write. 

I’m willing to dis- 
cuss difficulties I’ve 
encountered in my 
work, and the means 
I’ve taken to over- 
come them. If some 
other writer can 
profit by that, fine. 


i TOLD the edi- 


Within Quotes 


By Erte STANLEY GARDNER 





‘HE people around the Dicest office are 
awfully proud of Erle Stanley Gardner. 
We had little, if anything, to do with his 
success, but we’ve kept abreast of his activi- 
ties by watching the magazines, and reading 
the pleasant little notes he sends the staff 
when he renews his subscription, or just 
“knocks out a letter to the Diczst” telling 
us what’s doing in Ventura and points East. 
Fifteen years ago, Erle was starting out on 
the long, hard road. He had no pull, no 
friends, and was a couple of thousand miles 
away from the nearest editor. Today he is 
one of the country’s highest paid mystery 
writers, and his books have made a half 
dozen big box office movies. Generously, at 
a tenth of the rate he gets from Cosmopoli- 
tan, Erle Stanley Gardner breaks down the 
secrets—trade secrets he has stored up about 
good plain and fancy dialogue writing. He 
hopes you can pick up a few tips from it, 
and so do we. 











ment and the char- 
acters. It also com- 
mented on the dia- 
logue. ee 
characters talk like 
dictionaries,” the ed- 
itor said. 


In those days I 
had a good mask I 
could put on when 
the occasion re- 
quired. I pretended 
I took it in good 
part. I said he didn’t 
make me mad. I was 
a liar. It made me 
hopping mad — not 
the rage which would 
have had me sit 


I’m only saying “These are little tricks of 
technique which have been of some value to 
me. I hope you like ’em. But I won’t as- 
sume the attitude of saying “This is how it 
should be done.” 

With that in mind let’s look at this busi- 
ness of what goes inside the quotation 
marks. 

For quite a while it had me licked. 

Some fourteen years ago, when I was 
floundering around, keeping the kitchen 
stove hot with rejection slips, an editor wrote 
a caustic comment on one of my stories. 
This comment criticized the plot, the treat- 


down and write that I’d shown the story to 
two “disinterested” friends and they both 
agreed it was a better story than he’d ever 
published in his magazine, but the cold, white 
anger which made me vow to make that 
editor beg me for stories before I got done 
with him. 

And then, because I’d put in quite a 
while practicing law in a courtroom, and 
knew there were two sides to everything, I 
started examining that story to see what had 
given the editor the idea it was lousy and 
that the characters talked like dictionaries. 

I don’t know about you, but I could sit 
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down and think I was writing a better story 
than the Satevepost ever published, yet have 
it loaded with faults that a kindergarten 
student would laugh at. Hypnotism, I guess. 
But I really and truly believed my yarns 
were masterpieces. (I remember one I wrote 
called “The Well of Silence” and... . well, 
I honestly expected that editor to grab a 
train and sign me up as soon as he read my 
yarn.) 

Well, anyhow, the first real criticism I got 
was this withering blast. My characters 
talked like dictionaries, did they? Well, let’s 
TR. 6 Slowly I began to come out of my 
hypnotic trance. I read and re-read the 
story. Realization dawned on me. The char- 
acters did talk like dictionaries. 


So I revised the yarn three times before I 
had it the way I wanted it. It was sixteen 
thousand words. I wasn’t accustomed to 
typewriting and the ends of my fingers pulled 
apart from the nails. I taped ’°em up with 
adhesive tape and stayed with it. I copied 
and revised that damned story three times in 
four evenings, a week end and an afternoon 
which had been set aside for golf. And I 
sold it, and to the same editor who had 
poured such an acid criticism on my brain- 
child. 

And when I showed that I could take 
straight - from - the - shoulder criticism, and 
buckle down and revise and send the revised 
story right back, I made an editorial friend. 
And I won a market. 

That market was Black Mask. The editor 
was P. C. Cody, now in charge of circula- 
tion. When this story came out in Black 
Mask, Arthur E. Scott, who was then the 
editor of Top Notch, wrote me that he’d 
read it and thought I could write something 
which would be acceptable to him. I did. 
That, too, was pretty lousy. Years afterward 
he told me how utterly hopeless it had 
seemed when it came in, but it had the 
nucleus of a good idea in it, and so Scott 
took the time to write me a long letter point- 
ing out where I had a good idea but had 
fallen down in my presentation. 


That time I didn’t get mad. I was com- 
mencing to see the light. I slaved over that 
story. It was called “The Case of the Mis- 
placed Thumbs” and Arthur Scott’s answer 
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was a check for three hundred and twenty 
dollars—and I was off. 


As often happens to writers, it grew darker 
after the dawn. I had lots of rejection slips 
after that, but I knew that I could write. [’'d 
seen my name in print. In short, I was bit. 
ten by the incurable bug, and after that dis- 
couraging experiences didn’t have the same 
sting. I could take them standing up. 


While Harry North was the editor of 
Black Mask, we got to the stage that writer 
and editor sometimes get — particularly if 
they don’t know each other personally. I’d 
send him story after story. He’d send me 
rejection after rejection, nice letters of re- 
jection, the story was good, but it didn’t 
quite click. The characterization was bad— 
the dialogue wasn’t quite right here, etc., 
etc. And he didn’t like the revisions any 
better. 

Lord only knows how those things de- 
velop, but occasionally a writer will find 
that he’s written for some market regularly, 
and suddenly that market commences to get 
just a little upstage with him. This isn’t 
right, and that isn’t right, and the revisions 
aren’t right. 

Usually those things end by the writer 
drifting away to another market. But, with 
Black Mask, the situation had rather an un- 
usual ending—not that I would commend 
my reaction to be used on editors at large. 
But Harry North was essentially a hard- 
boiled guy who could dish it out, and, as 
events transpired, could take it. I remember 
I wrote a story for him entitled “Three 
O’Clock in the Morning”. I worked like the 
devil to get that story so it represented my 
best work—whatever that meant. I sent it in 
to him with a short letter. Harry North re- 
plied with a check—no comments, just a 
check—and we were off again on another 
wave of prosperity, with me sending in stories 
and getting checks in return. 


Sometime later, when “Three O’clock in 
the Morning” was published, imagine my 
consternation when I saw that Harry North 
had published my letter to him at the top of 
the story. His blurb read as follows: “ ‘Three 
O’clock in the Morning,” modestly asserts 
our Ventura contributor, in sending the yarn 
to the editor, “is a damned good story. If 
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you have any comments on it, write ’°em on 
the back of a check.” 


HIS is perhaps a roundabout way to 
approach the subject of dialogue. But 
what I’m trying to get at is that I learned 
what I know about writing the hard way. 
I stubbed my toe over every obstacle there 
was in the path of the beginning writer. 
Dialogue got me down and had me almost 
licked. Plots knocked me all over the ring 
and had me hanging on the ropes. The 
presentation of action threw me for a ten- 
yard loss every time I tried to carry the ball. 
But I’m still here, happy, grinning, con- 
tented, battle-scarred, and making a living. 
I’ve found out enough about my old enemies 
so they don’t knock me all over the ring 
now, although occasionally they land a good 
punch which has me pretty groggy for a 
while. But so far I’ve managed to escape the 
fatal count of ten—which should prove 
something. 
So let’s look at this dialogue business. 
Years ago, when I realized that dialogue 
was one of my main troubles, I decided to 
take it to pieces and see what made it tick. 
I acted on the theory that if you wanted to 
lick an enemy, you first have to learn all 
there is about him. Study his strong points 
and his weak points. I started in with dia- 
logue. I find that I still have my old note- 
books. And, just in case you’re interested, 
here’s the way I approached the dialogue 
problem some fifteen years ago, with a few 
supplemental notes which have been added 
at a later date. 
Here’s the way the notebook reads: 
DIALOGUE 
OBJECT. ..1. Portray character, reader isn’t in- 
terested in what you tell him 
about the character of one of the 
actors in the story. He’s more 
convinced if he finds out for 
himself in the way he would do 
in real life. This is through con- 
versation in relation to action. 
2. To advance the action. 
3. To avoid the historical slant. 
4. Break away from author’s per- 
sonality. 
HOW IT IS HANDLED. 
1. Few lines idea in art. 
2. Condensation. 


3. Elimination useless 
and qualifications. 


repetitions 






















































“He can’t find a word to rhyme with orange!” 





PERHAPS SETS A PATTERN. 


STRAINED ATTEMPT AT SMARTNESS 
DESTROYS ILLUSION REALITY. 


POOR DIALOGUE DESTROYS PACE 
RHYTHM. 

ENABLES BREAK UP SUBJECTIVE DIS- 
SERTATIONS TO HOLD INTER- 
EST. 

I think a writer should keep a notebook, 
not for the purpose of keeping plots alone, 
but to list points of technique which he 
picks up from time to time, and so he can 
review his own thoughts. 

It’s been quite a while since I worked out 
this first dialogue business, yet I can go back 
over a period of years and instantly recap- 
ture my thoughts of the moment. 

I have a pretty large sized notebook, filled 
with pages of self-criticism, suggestions from 
other authors, copies of interesting para- 
graphs from articles in writers’ magazines, 
etc., etc. 

So let’s put this notebook classification of 
dialogue under a magnifying glass and see 
what we have. Under OBJECT, subdivi- 
sion 1 is self-explanatory. So’s 2. But 3 needs 
a little explanation. I had found that my 
stories weren’t stories, but histories. I un- 
consciously approached the reader not from 
the angle of something which was happen- 
ing, and in which he was an actor, but from 
the angle of something which had happened, 
and in which he was a tardy spectator. I’d 
already catalogued that as one of my faults. 
By advancing the story more through dia- 
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logue and less through statement I found I 
could eliminate a lot of that fault. 

Subdivision 4 needs just a word. I used to 
get too much me in the story. It’s well to be 
individual and show that individuality in 
your writing. But your characters must be 
individuals, entirely free of your apron 
strings. Don’t cart them around, dump them 
in situations for a few pages, then pick them 
up, carry them into the next chapter and 
dump them again. Let them move under 
their own power and take the story with 
them. And the way to cut the characters 
loose from your apron strings is through 
their dialogue, their oral reactions to the 
things the other characters are doing. 

Now then, let’s detour for a moment to 
the “HOW IS IT HANDLED” classifica- 
tion. 

Subdivision 1. Ever notice how the artist 
who tries to sketch in everything he sees gets 
all bogged down in his own detail, how his 
pictures seem to lack a theme, how they 
shriek of such painful work that it’s wearying 
to look at them, while some other artist 
makes two lines, throws in a patch of shadow, 
and it becomes a tree? 

Well, in dialogue I found it worked better 
not to try to portray character and advance 
the story by working too much detail into 
the conversation. Sketch in a line and a bit 
of shading so that the reader sees the tree. 

Subdivision 2. I found, to my surprise, 
that characters in stories almost never talk 
the way they do in real life. Listen to a 
friend. Figure the number of words in his 
ordinary conversation, then notice how you’d 
have to write what he said, to get it published 
in a story. 

Subdivision 3. The characters you like 
don’t modify what they say with a lot of 
qualifications. They say “yes” and “no” and 
“drop that gun” and “what of it”. They 
don’t say, “Well, if it appears that Uncle 
John is dead, and since there is no other 
alternative, and because you represent the 
heirs, I’ll agree; unless, of course, it should 
transpire that there’s a will, in which event 
I'll reserve the right to withdraw from the 
agreement.” 

In other words, characters reach decisiong 
(unless you’re deliberately trying to portray 
a man who can’t reach a decision). They 
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express their decisions in a few definite 
words. The best illustration of this is in the 
movies. Go to a movie, enjoy it, then sit 
through the show a second time just to 
listen to the way the characters talk and 
what they say. You'll be astounded, if you 
haven’t already consciously thought of it, to 
see with what few words the characters ad- 
vance the plot, show their characteristics, 
and yet you feel that you’re listening to 
really, truly, flesh-and-blood conversation. 

You'll find that writing movie dialogue is 
a science, a science worked out until it has 
become an art. 

“PERHAPS SETS A PATTERN.” This was the 
note I used to remind myself that the reader 
likes to identify himself with the characters, 
likes to figure that he’d have said about that 
same thing himself—if he’d thought of it. 
Therefore you want to figure the psycho- 
logical reactions of the reader to what's 
taking place in the story, and when the hero 
says something, be sure he says it in a way 
which the reader might use as a pattern, 
something the way he’d like to talk in a 
similar situation. You'll make more reader 
friends that way—or that’s the way I figured 
it when I was having the session with the 
notebook. 

Now, using so much of this framework as 
a basis of study, I can pick up any story 
written by any good author, and find bits of 
dialogue that fit into this same pattern. In 
other words, successful authors have long 
ago encountered these same problems, solved 
them and passed on to other problems. I 
don’t say their reasoning and mine are iden- 
tical, but so far as mine is correct | can 
ascertain that it’s fairly well supported by 
illustrations. 

Look at these examples, picked at random. 

Take this from a yarn in Country Gentle- 
man by Jerome Beatty: 

“Jumping Jupiter!” exclaimed Dorothy. ‘You've 
been here two months, child, and you still believe 
Ed Seaver’s hooey? Even the fan magazines don’t 
print that yarn any more.” 

“Well, wasn’t she born on a South Sea isle and 
didn’t she grow up among the carefree natives?” 

“She was born on a Kansas farm, that gal. I 
met a fellow the other day who went to college 
with her. He even was engaged to her—but she 


left him to go to Hollywood. That South Sea 
stuff, honey bunch, is publicity hokum.” 
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“Anyway, I think Bonita Belmore is just price- 
less—no matter where she was born.” 

“She’s no good. Anybody who would leave that 
boy for the movies ym 

“What boy?” 

“The boy from Kansas I was telling you about. 
The one she was engaged to. His name is Jimmy 
Dodd. You ought to see him, child; tall and 
kind of shy—and—well, he’s all right, take my 


word for it.” 
“]' will. Are these manuscripts ready to be 


mailed?” 

Get the way the story is advanced, the 
way you feel interested not only i in the char- 
acters who are talking, but in the ones who 
are being talked about? See the pair who 
are doing the talking without even knowing 
what they look like? 

Or try this from Cosmopolitan by Mar- 
garet Culkin Banning: 

“Okay,” said Mike; “but how about the bacon? 
Does the boy bring it home?” 

“He will. I don’t have to worry about that. 
But even if he didn’t, I wouldn’t care. There are 
a lot of other things in this world more important 
than money!” 

“Name me two.” 

“Figure it out for yourself,’ said Lily. She 
couldn’t give him any more time. She had things 
to do. 

Notice how cleverly that dialogue is 
worked in with a few swift lines and a bit of 
shading which makes you see a tree. Notice 
how it’s condensed, how it gives you a pic- 
ture of the characters, their environment, 
their problems . . . . and yet two people 
wouldn’t have talked just like that. They’d 
have talked more, qualified their statements. 
There’d have been the “Well, well, well, 
what are you doing here? Haven’t seen you 
for a long time, and you're looking fine.” 

“You, too! Where’s your wife? I 
haven't seen her for ages. Where are you 
keeping yourself these days, and why don’t 
we have one of those get-togethers?” . . . 
“Swell idea. The little lady was talking 
about you just the other day. Say, I tell 
you what, let’s ... . etc., etc., etc. 

On the other hand,( you have to be care- 
ful with this crisp, clever dialogue. The big- 
name writers handle it as a barber handles 
a razor. It’s edged. Properly used it’s a 
wonderful tool. Get careless with it and it 
makes trouble. Some writers try so hard to 
be clever they create characters which aren’t 
convincing. Their characters talk with such 
brittle-sharp conversation it gives the reader 








<a 
“My friend, paper is just paper to me.” 


an inferiority complex. It takes just a dash 
of swift lines, written with a delicacy of 
touch. 


Let’s look at This Week and see how 
James Warner Bellah goes about his stuff : 

“So,” he said, “if you’ll just see your way clear 
to a settlement of four million dollars, round 
figures, we'll set the day.” 

Her voice was desperately low: “Do you mean 
to say that you are asking me to marry you— 
without feeling one thing for me :" 

He said, “We’re well-bred people. Love is for 
barmaids.” 

She said, “Go away quickly, Michael.” 

He raised his eyebrows. “I say, you Americans 
are frightfully touchy about money, aren’t you?” 

“Go away, Michael,” she said. 

In that scene the author was sketching in 
a bit of background. He wanted to show the 
reader the character of the girl, the thing 
she was trying to forget, her reason for be- 
ing where she was and feeling as she did. It 
was a device to relieve the story from any 
possibility of an historical drag and make 
the reader feel right at home with the char- 


acters. In those few lines you’ve learned a 
lot about what the author wants you to learn, 
and, mind you, you’ve done it for yourself. 
He doesn’t say “The girl was sensitive, ro- 
mantic, impulsive, yet firm. She had been 
places, was wealthy, a romanticist, yet she 
had seen the sordid rear its ugly head when 
she had been expecting romance—as though 
some jack-in-the-box had thrust up a scream- 
ing caricature of ugliness when she had 
opened a box which might have contained 
an engagement ring.” He lets you find all 
this out for yourself, and, as a result, you feel 
this girl is one of your friends, rather than 
a friend of the author, 
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Remember sometimes when an officious 
friend, a too friendly friend, had dwelt at 
length upon the charms of some young 
woman whom he was going to have you 
meet? “You'll be crazy about her, Jack, my 
boy. She’s young, willowy, a swell sport, 
good company, honest and sincere without 
being Victorian about it. She knows her way 
around and doesn’t ask odds of any man 

. and I’ve told her about you, what a 
swell egg you are, about that time you took 
the ball around the end and ran for... .” 

Let him keep that up a bit and you don’t 
give a damn whether you ever meet the little 
lady. When you do, you look for the gold 
and the diamonds of her character and see 
only wistful eyes and a turned-up nose and a 
hint of a freckle. You think, “Oh, splash.” 
And she, looking at you with those wistful 
eyes, is thinking, “So this is the big, hand- 
some brute? I feel like telling him, ‘Go cure 
your halitosis with Listerine. Put Mum 
under your armpits and wash with Lifebuoy 
soap. Then come back in two years. Per- 
haps you are perfect, but you don’t look it, 
and who gives a whoop anyway?’ ” 

But suppose this friend had kept his trap 
shut and just introduced you to a snub-nosed 
gal with freckles, who looked just like any 
other of the sex that invariably gives a right- 
hand turn signal when they’re really going to 
turn left—and she’d seen only a big palooka 
with a cleft chin which she really didn’t like 
and eyes that were like her spaniel’s, and 
you’d started talking, and found out, a bit at 
a time, that the girl was DIFFERENT and 
she’d learned that you had a COMMAND- 
ING PERSONALITY ... . what ho, my 
lads, we’re off to another romance. Ike, 
gimme that ring out of hock and take this 
overcoat instead. 


OF: let’s look at examples from some of 

the action type of magazines, where 
you'll find that dialccue has to have a certain 
punch. 

Take this for example : 

“. . « beefed to Doran, and Doran tried to get 
Smith pulled off the case and thought he did. 
Then Morrow got killed. Get that?” 

“T hear you talk.” 

“Then Smith picked up a guy... ete. 

The above from a yarn by Roger Torrey 


in September, 1937, Black Mask... .. See 


” 
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how the mere statement, “I hear you talk,” 
in answer to the question of the man who 
was spilling a lot of facts, shows the charac- 
ter of the listener, casts doubt upon that of 
the talker, and keeps the element of mystery 
and suspense in the story? 

Or, take this from a story by Carroll John 
Daly in Dime Detective (and any student 
who wants to get virility in dialogue and 
action can always count on Carroll John 
Daly having a sleeve pretty well filled with 
Aces). 


“Am I to understand that you have taken 
Richard Havermore prisoner, and that you know 
personally where he is, and that you intend to 
torture him to death?” 

“That’s it exactly,” he said slowly. 

And that was all. He’d made his own trap, put 
the cheese in it, then stuck his face in for that 
cheese. My gun was out again, up and down—- 
and his lean body crashed upon the table. 

Notice how Daly advances the plot with a 
statement of facts, and then illustrates it with 
a comment on action which lifts the reader 
right out of the chair. 

One of the best ways of handling dialogue 
is to intersperse just the right amount of nar- 
rative action between the passages of dia- 
logue. That keeps the story moving and the 
conversation from becoming monotonous. 

I can illustrate with another passage from 
that same story of Daly’s: 

I twisted two guns into my hands. He looked 
blank and chirped in a bird-like voice that could 
be heard all over the place: “You police—no?” 

“No is correct.” Then I stepped forward, lifted 
my gun up and down. It was the blow with my 
gun that knocked him to the floor, but it was his 
own idea to hit it with his face. 

A voice called: “That sounds like you, Wil- 
liams.” 

Or, take a specimen from a story by Wil- 
liam E. Barrett in Detective Stories: 

“I’m Chet Chandler, McQuillen,” he said, “and 
I can do you some good. Let me have your story.” 

He was brisk and businesslike; a slender, well- 
groomed young man with level eyes and a jaw 
that he didn’t develop by “yessing” people. I 
liked him, but I couldn’t see any reason why he 
should be my lawyer. 

“Nobody that’s heard my story has liked it,” 
I told him. 

The corners of his eyes wrinkled up pleasantly. 

“Give me a crack at it.” 

I shrugged. After all, it was no secret. I’d been 
telling it to the cops all night. With a cigarette 
burning cheerfully, I went into it again. He fol- 
lowed it all the way and interrupted only when 
I skipped over the descriptions. He wanted every- 
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“One more, then we go to sleep.” 


thing, and when I finished, he smoked quietly for 
a few minutes before he opened up. 

“Would you be interested in learning that the 
fifty dollar bill you had was part of the Baintree 
ransom money?” he said. 

I stiffened at that. “That Missouri kidnaping?” 

“Yes. Know anything about it?” 

Notice that the conversation isn’t really 
the conversation a person accused of crime 
would have with an attorney. It’s a con- 
densed version which, nevertheless, makes 
you feel you’ve heard a long conversation. 
You sense the reserved, self-sufficient char- 
acter of the storyteller when he says, “No- 
body that’s heard my story has liked it.” 

And, for sheer picture-painting, character- 
sketching conversation, take this from a story 
by Leslie T. White in Dime Detective: 

“The wagon cop frowned, moistened the stub of 
his nencil. “How’n hell do you spell ‘malicious’ ?” 

“Make it resistin’ arrest, instead,” the patrolman 
growled and walked away. 

And if you want a nice illustration of how 
a little comment on the part of the author, 
interspersed with bits of conversation, can 
give added meaning and emphasis to what’s 
being said, notice this from a yarn by S 
Omar Barker, in Adventure: 
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“You’re a damn fool,” observed Butch Gates. 
His tone was impersonal, but there was no hint of 
either condescension or contempt in it. Then, as 
if an after thought, he added: “Both of you.” 


HESE are typical examples of the best 

dialogue technique. Don’t think they’re 
easy to find. If you want to see the game 
from the other side of the fence and realize 
what an editor has to contend with, just pick 
up a few magazines and say to yourself, “I'll 
just pick out a few examples of outstanding 
dialogue technique.” 

Story writing has improved a lot since I 
broke into print. My early stories wouldn’t 
get by today. Competition is more keen. 
Quality has progressed. The acceptable story 
of today must be better written than the 
acceptable story of fifteen years ago. But, 
don’t let that discourage you. There are 
many more markets. Try your best to put 
dialogue with a punch in your stories and 
you'll find editors will—‘‘write their com- 
ments on the back of a check.” 

And, for beginning writers who are keep- 
ing up a brave front and holding a stiff upper 
lip, but who secretly are tired to death of 
getting courteously insulting slips stating 
that stories are returned, not because they 
lack merit, but simply because they are un- 
available, I have one or two suggestions. 


Study plot. What is it? What is its func- 
tion? What is it supposed to accomplish? 
How is it built up? Study dialogue. Analyze 
it. Strip it down to essentials. Study action— 
what makes for action in a story? How does 
one get virility and sense of speed in a yarn? 

Then, with those three things in mind— 
plot, dialogue and action—write a yarn and 
send it out. 

See what happens. 

And more power to you! 


















































Here is My Fiction Formula 


By ArTHUR V. CHESTER 


NE of my close friends built himself 
O a retreat at the foot of the San Ga- 
briel Mountains in the LaCanada 

Valley of Southern California. 

His “shack,” as he called it, was furnished 
with a couch and five or six comfortable 
chairs; a table for writing, two typewriting 
machines and a veritable reference library of 
books on rhetoric, plot structure, phrase and 
word dictionaries. In this sylvan nook, 
shaded by stately trees, he was won’t to en- 
tertain kindred spirits and I distinctly recall 
what he said one after- 
noon about the short 
story formulas. 

“To be of service, a 
formula must be simple 
as two and two. It must 
leave the writer complete 
liberty of expression. Fur- 
thermore, if it is a true 
formula for short stories, 
all kinds must be em- 
braced — pulp, slick and 
quality, each of which, at its best, has merits 
that appeal to a particular group of the read- 
ing public. 

“When I find such a formula, I shall use 
it. Until that day, I’ll continue experiments 
in writing which, as you all know, have 
brought me little money but infinite content- 
ment.” 

No one spoke. We sat in silence, awed by. 
his demands, as well as by the magnificent 
San Gabriel peaks, purpled by the setting 
sun. 

Several years have passed since that after- 
noon, and with them have come many 
changes. For me, they have been years of 
trial and error, of hit and miss, of checks 
and rejection slips. Instead of towering 
Mount Wilson, my vista now includes the 
Empire State Building. However, at regular 
intervals the postman drops in my box a 
letter which brings back, with a wave of nos- 
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talgia, the roses and orange groves of Pasa- 
dena. About a month ago my literary 
friend wrote that he contemplated buying 
a ranch. But before he “goes back to the 
soil,” I’d like him to consider a formula for 
short story writing which seems to embrace 
all the requirements which he outlined. 

The formula which I propose is based 
mainly on a term which is used by play- 
wrights: The “Must” scene, as they call it. 
There are other names for the “must” scene, 
but I find this one most vivid. It means, if 
you do not already know, 
the scenes which must be 
presented because they 
are expected and there- 
fore, demanded, by an 
audience. 

Obviously, this is also 
true of the short story. 
A reader who becomes 
interested in a_ story 
wants certain facts about 
its characters. If the 
author responds to this desire, the reader is 
satisfied. Allow me to anticipate an ob- 
jection. It may be said that the true artist, 
if his viewpoint be original and radical, must 
antagonize his readers. That is true. But 
let him shock the readers by his views and 
not by the manner in which they are pre- 
sented. Therefore, if it may be conceded 
that a writer should attempt to impart pleas- 
ure, we may proceed. Certainly, up to this 
point, we have not restricted the writer’s 
“complete liberty of expression.” There are, 
as always, certain exceptions. This writer, 
having long since become a pessimist through 
the vicissitudes of his calling, cherishes no 
hope of converting Miss Gertrude Stein nor 
her followers. But if there is any way of 
telling a story other than by describing inci- 
dents and events in the lives of fictional 
characters, I have not run across it. 

If scenes there must be, one of them will 
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overshadow the others in importance. I can 
picture my California friends, fearful of be- 
ing led into a dark alley toward imprison- 
ment by formula, squirming uneasily. Yet 
there is little cause for alarm. Artists like 
Katherine Mansfield, G. B. Shaw, Aldous 
Huxley and James Joyce furnish this prime 
requisite—a major scene. It is the scene 
which the author has promised us through- 
out the story, the one we must have above all 
others—the Major Must Scene. 

In this part of a story, the big question 
(and with it all the little questions that have 
been presented by the author), should be an- 
swered. If it were not for my friend in Cal- 
ifornia, I’d be tempted to add that the 
reader’s doubts should be settled with more 
or less finality. If it’s a pulp story, the 
hairy-chested villian should be knocked flat, 
preferably ready to be measured by an un- 
dertaker. In a slick, someone should win or 
lose the girl or the money. If the conflict 
is mental and the story falls into the quality 
classification, the writer’s scope is without 
limit. He may end the piece to his taste and 
if the reader’s taste is parallel, the story will 
be a success. 

When I do my first re-write after finishing 
my rough draft, I know which scenes are my 
major must scenes. If the nature of the 
Major Must is clearly understood, no writer 
will begin a story which must be abandoned 
before completion because of collapse some- 
where along the road. When a writer hits 
upon a plot—Oh happy moment !—much 
time and good clean paper may be saved if 
the major must, the big scene, is carefully 
analyzed in advance. 

The Major Must should lead to and blend 
with the sequel. The sequel or ending of a 
story delivers the writer’s own message, gives 
his personal interpretation of which’ the ac- 
tion meant. This need not be done by stick- 
ing a motto, an epigram, or a miniature ser- 
mon. Such literary mannerisms went out 
with linen dusters for motorists. In place of 
such devices, a slight, but significant gesture 
by one of the characters may convey the de- 
sired impression. Or a carefully phrased 
bit of dialogue may bring out the meaning 
sharply and with artistry. The process of 
selection by which such effects are gained 


will always be a matter of individual artistry 
and taste. 


T MAY be helpful to analyze a first class 

example of a major scene recently offered 
by our sporting news. 

For two years, people interested in pugil- 
ism argued the merits of two young pugilists. 
Could Max Schmeling repeat his mighty 
deed? Or would Joe Louis knock him for a 
loop? The authors of this classic, the pro- 
motors of the encounter, furnished the major 
scene, as per promise, at thirty dollars a seat, 
and the momentous question was settled con- 
vincingly under the arc lights of the Yankee 
Stadium. The fans went home thoroughly 
disappointed or deliriously happy, according 
to their sympathies. However, a question 
was raised after the fight which marred the 
scene’s artistic perfection. A claim of foul 
came up, a weak, half-hearted claim which 
was later withdrawn. Note, that despite the 
retraction, vague doubts persisted, which 
weakened the sequel lamentably, because a 
new unanswerable question was brought up. 
This is an excellent example of what to avoid 
in the major must. Having answered all the 
reader’s questions, don’t introduce a fresh 
problem. 

To sum up, a plot idea should contain a 
strong major scene which blends harmoni- 
ously into the sequel. If this qualification 
is lacking the idea can be jotted into a note- 


‘book as an egg is placed in an incubator. The 


embryonic plot may reach maturity and 
emerge as a workable theme. But as yet, it 
is not ready for use. 

If the major must is all that it should be, 
the minor musts should not be difficult to 
plot. The minor must is a meeting of charac- 
ters which will not answer the main question, 
but to which the reader will look forward 
with pleasurable anticipation. It would be 
unreasonable to take for granted that this 
“reader anticipation” should be manifest 
without ingenuity of plot. Readers, being 
what they are, indolent and critical cusses 
demanding entertainment, will not give at- 
tention unless forced to do so. The average 
reader of pulp or slick does not wish to think 
too hard outside of work hours. Instead, 
he wants to relax and expects to be helped 
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by the author, a desire which seems in keep- 
ing with his constitutional right to the 
pursuit of happiness. Fortunately, the read- 
er’s providential inertia is the writer’s oppor- 
tunity. Like a blind man in need of aid, the 
reader will follow a guide—providing he is 
confident that he is being steered along the 
road he wants to take. 

A caution about the minor musts. The 
term is misleading if it is taken to imply that 
the beginning and middle of a short story are 
to be treated lightly. On the contrary, they 
may prove much harder to write than the 
major scene. They must lead up to the 
major scene, bear upon it, foreshadow it, yet 
each one should be, in itself, an interesting 
unit. 

The reader should feel that he demands 
every scene presented, with one exception— 
the first scene of the story, the beginning. 


T HAS often been said that an editor reads 

the first page of a story and the last two 
before he spends time on the entire piece. 
Whether or not this is true, I do not know. 
Two or three times I have handed manu- 
scripts to editors when invited to do so. Each 
time I hoped that a reading would take place 
then and there to satisfy my curiosity on 
this score. Placing the unopened mass on 
his desk, the editor steered the conversation 
into pleasant but definitely unprofessional 
channels. Swell boys and girls, editors, but 
damnably unanimous in this respect. Despite 
a lack of positive information, I am con- 
vinced that this rumored reading of the first 
and last pages is a fact. Where there is 
smoke, there must be fire. And doesn’t that 
lead to a conclusion? Two conclusions. The 
editor wants to be certain of a powerful 
Major Must Scene, blending with a sequel 
in the last pages. Furthermore, he wants 
to examine the beginning to see if it carries 
a narrative hook, and foreshadows the clear 
promise of action and trouble. 

The beginning is not a must scene. There 
can be no such scene until at least one sen- 
tence is on paper. More often a thousand 
words are used to make the reader anticipate 
the first minor must scene. That is why a 
strong beginning is difficult. Many an au- 
thor with a good plot in mind, sits before a 
loaded portable, sweating profusely, unhap- 
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pily laboring over that opening sentence. He 
faces the problem of trying to create interest 
in characters of whom the reader as yet 
knows nothing and cares less. An exception 
is at hand in the cases where the same char- 
acters are repeated—Sherlock Holmes and 
Watson, for specific examples. 

Mention of this estimable pair draws our 
attention to the detective story. Suppose we 
consider that unique form of entertainment 
with “must” scenes in view. Long before 
I realized the primary importance of the 
must scenes, I knew that it was far easier for 
me to write a detective story than any other 
kind. Probably any writer with even a su- 
perficial knowledge of police routine would 
have the same experience. Once again, 
a little thought on this point, will direct at- 
tention to the necessity for the must scenes. 

Almost without plotting, a writer of detec- 
tive stories is furnished with his major scene 
—the final encounter in which the criminal 
is unmasked. And the minor must scenes 
include unveiling each suspect in turn. When 
you don’t know which shell conceals the elu- 
sive pea, the lifting of any shell becomes 
an adventure. 

Another form which almost does the plot- 
ting by itself is the “young love.” Here again 
the major scene, the big final battle for the 
girl, or the boy, is a gift from the gods to the 
writer. The minor must scenes come easily, 
too, because love is such a universal urge that 
we are all familiar with the character types 
who cluster about the distressed lovers. We 
recognize quickly the part each is to play in 
bringing about, or, on the other hand, seek- 
ing to frustrate, the tender consummation 
for which we yearn sympathetically. 

Although statistics on the subject are not 
available to me at this writing, I’d hazard a 
guess that a great majority of short stories 
fall into either of these classifications. While 
both murder and love—perhaps paradox- 
ically—interest people, there are many sub- 
jects under the sun which would be even 
more gripping, if only for variety’s sake. It 
is my opinion that the presence, per se, of 
the must scenes accounts for the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of young love stories pub- 
lished. After all, with powerful must scenes, 
they do make easy reading, which gives the 
reason in a nutshell. 
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FEW short stories are published on a theme 

which holds even a greater universal in- 
terest than either love or murder; the great 
mystery of man’s purpose in the Eternal Uni- 
verse. There’s food for imagination, mate- 
rial for the most gripping stories! Yet how 
rarely do writers dare to accept the chal- 
lenge? Whenever I find that some valiant 
literary craftsman has set out on that diffi- 
cult road, I give my ungrudging admiration. 
But invariably, the major must is sidestepped. 
A question is raised for which no adequate 
answer can possibly be provided. The reader 
has been promised, by implication, the deliv- 
ery of goods which never arrive. Well, 
there are limits to human endeavor which 
we must recognize. I might as well confess 
that I once tried my hand at something of 
this kind—which found an incongruous home 
in the pages of a pulp magazine. One rea- 
son for the failure of that particular story 
was the arousing of a curiosity which was 
never satisfied. A brief resume of the plot 
will demonstrate this and other errors in ar- 
tistic judgment. 

The main character, through whose view- 
point the story was told (in the third per- 
son), had just been murdered, to all intents 
and purposes. Yet, although he could neither 
speak nor move, he retained enough con- 
sciousness to realize fully that he had re- 
ceived his death blow. Having been bludg- 
eoned from behind, the victim had no idea 
of his enemy’s identity. And this lack of 
information troubled him, because he knew 
—by a sixth sense which came to him in 
those last moments, that he must discover 
the identity of his killer in order to be happy 
in eternity. 

The investigation by the Homicide Squad 
was conducted in his hearing. During this 
time, the dying man (who was thought to be 
dead by all about him) felt that he was 
nearer and nearer to a doom so terrible that 
all earthly considerations were dwarfed. He 
had to find out the identity of his murderer. 
I tried to give the yarn a conventional happy 
ending by having the criminal disclosed— 
at the last moment—thus permitting the 
dead man to enter into a peaceful after ex- 
istence. 

An analysis of the technical faults of this 
plot should be instructive. To begin with, 
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what is its Major Scene? Clearly, there are 
two—in a story of 6500 words. One is the 
unmasking of the criminal by the detectives. 
But this scene has been stripped of impor- 
tance by the other major scene—the great 
moment when our murdered man having 
finally succumbed to his wounds, reaches 
Eternity to seek everlasting Peace. This is 
the major scene which I promised to deliver. 
Quite a task. 

Instead of satisfying the pardonable curi- 
osity of readers who were encouraged to an- 
ticipate information on a subject so pro- 
foundly interesting, I sent the corpus delicti 
on his ghostly journey to get rid of the em- 
barrassment he threatened to cause me, try- 
ing desperately, meanwhile, to deflect the 
reader’s interest toward the murderer who 
was being bundled into the police patrol. In 
effect, I invited my unfortunate readers to 
attend an organ recital; then, at the solemn 
climax of the concert, I attempted to drown 
out the organ with a mouth harp. Per- 
haps the most insidious danger about this sort 
of misjudgement is that the writer deceives 
himself as well as the reader. Gripped by 
the drama of his false major scene—and why 
shouldn’t he be when his own curiosity is 
great because he is densely ignorant of his 
own theme—he plunges into the story confi- 
dently. He may be likened to a puppy in 
futile pursuit of his own tail or to a modern 
Ulysses warbling a siren song to himself 
with the result that his ship is wrecked. 

Had I known of the Major Scene and 
what it meant to the short story, I should 
never have fallen into the jaws of that trap. 
There’s something of the policeman about 
that Major Scene. It keeps one from break- 
ing the law too flagrantly. Like the police- 
man, it can be a good friend but a bad en- 
emy, and speaking of good friends, my 
thoughts drift toward my neighbor in the 
foothills of the San Gabriels. Has this for- 
mula met his specifications? 

Surely it is simple—it may be stated in a 
few words; thus: First—know and use the 
Must Scenes properly; secondly, no writer 
need feel that to give the readers what has 
been inferentially promised by tradition is an 
unreasonable curb on his art and finally the 
method will serve for pulp, slick or quality. 



























































URING the past seven months I 
D handled more than a hundred scripts 
a month from students in my crea- 
tive writing classes. I made a careful analysis 
of the outstanding faults in manuscripts 
turned in for criticism by these writers—and 
would-be writers—and I have come to the 
conclusion the fault supreme is bad begin- 
nings. Either they begin too soon, or in some 
instances too late, or they fumble around be- 
fore getting hold of their subject, or they 
start with dialog that gives no picture of the 
character speaking, or they ramble and say 
nothing at all. 

I’m what you might call an “accidental 
writer.” I sold short stories before I ever 
saw an editor, critic or fellow-writer. Some 
of these stories, I know now, were “naturals.” 
The others I wrote by the good old system of 
sweating bullets. 

So, what I say may be quite out of line 
with regular writing formulas. I’ve found 
some little schemes that work admirably in 
licking poor beginners, and if they’ll work for 
a hundred people in a little hamlet in South- 
ern California, they ought to do something 
for the great mass of strugglers in large cities, 
as well as the lone wolf in Saskatchewan. 

I have modified the five “W’s” of news- 
paper work: “Who, where, what, when, and 
why” into “Who, where, and what’s doing?” 
By what’s doing, I mean what is doing as 
the picture flashes on the screen, or, more 
specifically, as the writer gives us his char- 
acters. I have checked many published 
stories—both slick and pulp—as well as this 
host of material turned in to me by my 
students, and I have found the good stories 
invariably fit in with the “Who-where-what’s 
doing” system. There are some magazines 
piled on my writing table (aren’t there al- 
ways?) and I am going to pull out three or 
four and jot down some beginnings. I have 
no more idea at the moment what I’m go- 
ing to select than you have. 


Are You a Bad Beginner? 


By Etrue.t M. Lockwoop 





“Son and Heir,” Saturday Evening Post, 
April 1: “Concluding grace, Doctor Holt 
struck the hand bell on the head table again. 
Thus he recovered a reluctant semi-silence ; 
and, following Durham’s custom regarding 
her alumni, he called out cordially: 


“‘T am happy to announce the return of 
Norman Hicks, of the class of 1900’ ”. 


WHO: Dr. Holt and Norman Hicks. 

WHERE: The dining hall of a college. 

WHAT?’S DOING: Dr. Holt is welcoming 
Norman Hicks, and we know without reading 
further, Norman is going to have a lot to do 
with the story. (I haven’t read further than 
the material quoted.) We also know from 
the first brief paragraph that there’s a lot 
of hullabaloo going on, and that the fellows 
only partially pipe down when the Doctor 
raps for order. Also, that whether the Doc- 
tor favors the return of Norman or not, he is 
announcing it because it is “Durham’s cus- 
tom.” 

Quite a lot of beginning, isn’t it? 

The opening paragraph of “Free Land,” 
Rose Wilder Lane’s new novel in the Post, 
starts right off : 

“The doctor came into the barn while 
David was milking. In the August evening 
the wide doors and windows stood open. The 
meadows had yielded heavily that summer; 
the mows and hay bay were stuffed, and 
David’s father was feeding from a surplus 
piled in the barn alley. He thrust the pitch- 
fork firmly into the loose hay and came along 
behind the cow stalls to meet the doctor.” 

Here we have not only the three “W’s,” 
but we get the time of day and feel of 
weather. 

In “Prodigal,” Price Day’s swell juvenile 
for adults in the Post of February 5, he starts 
out: 

“Roddy Johnson, twelve, slammed the 
front door behind him, tossed a notebook 
and an Elements of Geography under a hall 
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table, and took a position very nearly in the 
exact center of the house, hands in pockets, 
head raised and neck muscles taut, feet 
planted wide apart. 

“‘Mom! Hey, Mom!’ ” 

Last night in class we had a story that read 
down a page and a half before we found out 
the girl in the story was fifteen. “Well,” 
said the author, “I just couldn’t find a way 
to slip the information in before that place.” 
I reminded her of the Price Day story, 
which I had read in class. “Why don’t you 
say: “Jane Jones, fifteen—” I asked. 

“So it’s as easy as that—” she said as if to 
herself. 

Beginners flounder so with beginnings. 
What would be so simple if they were telling 
it, becomes a tortuous procession of words 
when they start to write. I tell my classes: 
“Ease up! Don’t write—talk it on paper!” 

Let’s look for one more story beginning, 
this time in the pulps. _ 

“The usual campus crowd was dancing at 
the Blue Bucket. Shaded lights made a blue 
jungle of the floor, and the. air was heavy 
with perfume and the throb of sensuous 
music. 

“One moment it was just like any other 
college formal, and the next it was different. 
The next moment there were whispers tossing 
back and forth, and sudden silences, and 
guarded, rapt looks. 

“Don’t look now, but I’m almost sure—’ 

That sort of thing. 

“Reba Myerly paused on the edge of the 
floor—” 

Here with the “Where” we get some nice 
pulp atmosphere, without which the pulps 
might as well fold up and silently steal away. 
There’s a good “plant,” too, of excitement 
to come, with the three “W’s” all there doing 
their stuff. 

The story is by Virginia Nielsen, in April 
Love Fiction Monthly. 


Y classes are divided into three parts: 

those who have sold material; those 
who have had previous writing instruction ; 
and those who have never written or tried to 
write anything. The immediate demand of 
these often-talented beginners is: “How shall 
I start a story?” 
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I have a starter system for this group that 
has worked out nicely, and that I never heard 
of any one else’s using. 

I give the pupil an assignment of five ac- 
tion sentences, to be followed by the word 
“Why ?” which they are to answer. 

In each sentence he must give the name 
of his character, a hint of the locale, and 
get the character into action. I use any 
sentence that happens to pop into my head 
at the moment I am giving the assignment, 
although I have one old stand-by: “Sally 
Arnold slammed the refrigerator door and 
burst into tears.” I don’t know why this 
one sticks in my mind. I am not in the habit 
of slamming refrigerator doors, nor do I 
weep easily. 

Directly behind the Sally sentence I put 
a big “WHY?” (this is a blackboard exer- 
cise) and I tell the students that when they 
answer the word “Why” they will auto- 
matically start their story. Why did Sally 
slam the door? Was the ice box leaking and 
she wanted a new one? Was she an office 
girl working as a domestic? Wasn’t there 
anything in the ice box to eat? 

I dare any conscientious beginning writer 
to use that system and not start a story! You 
can’t help it. You already have your “Who- 
where-what’s doing?” and you can’t answer 
the “WHY?” without just naturally going 
into characterization and moving your plot 
forward. 

It is an uncertain moment when the novice 
sits down at his typewriter for the first time 
with nothing between him and production 
except a sheet of white or yellow paper. The 
action sentence—why system is a boost over 
that seemingly impassable barrier. One of 
my students sold her first story from an ac- 
tion sentence she concocted. 


CAN’T cover the subject of beginnings 

without that old sticker: “Where shall I 
begin?” 

After I recovered from the shock of receiv- 
ing checks for the first stories I wrote, and 
was bending low under the rejection slips 
that poured in on me, I got hold of a little 
25 cent book on writing. I don’t know what 
the title of the book was, or where it is now. 
I probably loaned it. I am an easy loaner. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


[es weather sends everything into 


refrigeration. And that goes for new 

magazine projects, as much as for the 
butter. Things are very dull around the 
manuscript marts. 

Practically all plans for new magazines 
are in the cooler for another month. The 
little magazines with inadequate backing 
have gone with the 'May flies. The best thing 
an optimistic writer can do is study the well 
established markets in his field of interest, 
and try to turn out better stories for these 
outlets. Plenty of stories have to be bought 
this month, and every month, no matter what 
the weather! 

The Fawcett Publications, edited at 1501 
Broadway, are one of the long-established 
groups of magazines offering some splendid 
markets. The biggest fields are the true con- 
fessions and the true detectives. 


True Confessions has the largest newsstand 
sale of any of the ten-cent confession maga- 
zines, and is proud of the fact. You will find 
its editor, Miss Beatrice Lubitz, enthusiastic 
about her magazine and eager to encourage 
all the writers who show ability in turning 
out emotional first-person stories. Of her 
needs, she says: 

“Confession stories are constantly getting 
better. They follow the trends of the times. 
So they are much more alive than formerly. 
They deal with real problems* of today’s 
young people. For instance, with the young 
couple deeply in love whose finances block 
their marriage ; who must work out a solu- 
tion to their inescapable love problem. 
Stories of this sort give real spiritual aid to 
our readers. There is a better market than 
ever here, especially for shorts. About 5500 
words is the ideal length. I find that few 
writers can tell a really moving story in less 
than 5000 words. But don’t let the length 
run much over this, on the other hand. In 
writing style, there should be true human 
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interest. You might call it the personalized 
touch. Develop your characters clearly 
enough so the reader sees them as individuals. 
The strength of the emotional appeal de- 
pends a good deal on having real people in 
your story. Our rates of payment are very 
good—two cents a word usually, and right 
away on acceptance.” 

The editor urges you to study current 
copies of True Confessions. In this way, 
better than any other, you can reach an 
understanding of what she needs. New 
writers are very much welcome here. And 
many of the accepted manuscripts come out 
of the regular mail. In addition to the short 
stories, each issue carries a complete novel 
of 22,000 words. Most of these are ordered 
from writers who have already sold to the 
market. If you are new, better stick to shorts 
for a while until sales encourage you to 
branch out. There are small prizes each 
month, also, for letters in answer to a stated 
love problem. Address: 1501 Broadway. 

Romantic Story is another excellent mar- 
ket in the confessional field, but with a some- 
what different policy. Study this second Faw- 
cett monthly carefully before submitting 
manuscripts. The title, you may have 
noticed, has been changed a bit. Until 
recently it was Romantic Stories. Before you 
see this report, there should be ready the 
announcement of the new editor. Mary Lou 
Butler, who has been doing a most efficient 
job at the editorial desk, has decided that her 
own love interest cannot be carried on 
efficiently at long distance. So she is remedy- 
ing that difficulty as soon as her successor 
is installed. Good luck to her! 

The policy of Romantic Story is so well 
established that the market will continue 
much the same, with no break. The best 
length is between 5000 and 6000 words. 
Occasionally, a novelette of 10,000 words is 
bought. There are serials in three parts, each 
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installment about as long as the short-story 
length. Stories in the news make good ma- 
terial, especially if you can get the by-line 
of the woman concerned. If the by-line is 
not obtainable, the editor sometimes accepts 
third-person articles about the person whose 
love affair or marriage is in the headlines. 
It might be best to query first, in this case. 
There is also a need for articles on social 
problems, with by-lines by prominent figures. 
And occasionally poetry finds a market here. 

An editorial suggestion which may help 
you: Look about for more variety in char- 
acters. So many stories are built around a 
nurse, doctor, lawyer, or reporter, that such 
stories tend to less freshness of tone than 
something more unusual. Payment starts at 
a cent and a half, on acceptance. Reports 
are very prompt. Address: 1501 Broadway. 

An entirely different type of market at 
the same address is For Men. Fred Feld- 
kamp edits this in the interests of the mas- 
culine half of the world. But he doesn’t 
object to women readers. Most of them 
probably take a surreptitious peek now and 
then, anyway! Study the magazine, and 
you will get a fairly accurate idea of the 
tone wanted. Writing must be good; the 
little monthly is attracting some well-known 
contributors. The important field is articles 
on any subject which will interest men. And 
this field is gradually broadening out. Foreign 
flavor and backgrounds are welcome. Inter- 
esting articles on the more colorful sections 
of America are always good. There has been 
running a series based on New Orleans— 
to give you the idea—its Tenderloin district, 
fishing in the Gulf, etc. Humorous articles 
are especially needed. And are they hard to 
get! Evidently, good humor is one of the 
things you either can write or you can’t. 
And most people can’t. There is a place also 
for articles which are really collections of 
tersely presented odd facts regarding one 
particular subject. But keep to the modern, 
up-to-date stuff for the present. There is a 
super-abundance of old-time material. The 
best lengths are from 1500 to 2000 words for 
articles. 

The editor is experimenting a bit in fiction 
again, looking for short stories of the super- 
natural—but not the ordinary ghost or horror 
thing. The Poe type with a twist, he ex- 


plains. It must be told with the ring of 
truth, though not necessarily all fact. In 
lengths from 2000 to 2500 words. Fillers are 
needed, and rate two dollars and up, depend- 
ing on the amount used. Gags rate five 
dollars. (The pictures for them are assigned 
to artists.) Accepted humorous drawings 
bring twenty-five dollars. And articles are 
paid for on acceptance at a flat rate. Usually 
fifty dollars and up for the average 2000 
word length. 


MaAcF ADDEN’S True Story is advertising 
high word rates for the summer months 
while no contest is being conducted. Two 
cents a word has been—and continues to be 
the usual rate. But better-than- average con- 
fessions brings rates as high as four cents a 
word. Look for another big contest an- 
nouncement the first of September. 

Physical Culture Magazine is conducting 
a “Youth Preservation” contest, in which a 
thousand dollars in prizes will be awarded 
to the twenty-three best entries. These must 
be no longer than 2000 words. In the current 
issue of the magazine you will find all the 
details about physical measurements, photo- 
graphs, and health factors which must be in- 
cluded when you write about your exper- 
ience. Entries must be postmarked by mid- 
night, September first. 


Articles on all sorts of health subjects find 
a place in this popular magazine, provided 
they tally with Publisher MacFadden’s ideas. 
Interviews with medical authorities are used. 
Also, stories of personal experiences in the 
cure of diseases and in natural methods of 
living. These should run between 2500 and 
4000 words. The word rate is two cents, on 
acceptance. Serials in first person may run 
from 12,000 to 15,000 words; usually three 
installments. These may deal with love or 
marriage problems, parent-child difficulties, 
etc. And there should be a direct tie-up 
between the story and the portrayal of the 
effect of physical health upon mental health. 
Case histories in story form can be used. The 
writers should work in close connection with 
the psychoanalyst, and the cases must follow 
actual facts. Use first person in telling, how- 
ever. Occasionally, there are articles by the 
psychology authority himself, or interviews. 

Nutrition and Beauty, as well as Hygiene 
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departments take care of material in those 
fields. Pictures in sets that will tell a story 
are used—cute doings of children; sports 
subjects, especially men and girls together. 
Do not submit ordinary snapshots. Pictures 
must be good ones. Five dollars each is paid 
on acceptance. Study the magazine carefully 
for more exact slant on its policy. Ann Gur- 
ley is editor. Address: 122 East 42nd Street. 

Radio Mirror is a fan magazine that buys 
considerable material from free-lance writers. 
The writer should submit his idea to the 
editor—a particular angle on a star which he 
would like to write up, for instance. A good 
length for the finished manuscript is 1500 
words ; up to 2000 is acceptable. Payment is 
on acceptance at a flat rate, fifty dollars and 
up. Occasionally short fiction is included 
but this is written on order. Coast-to-coast 
news items rate five to ten dollars each. Ad- 
dress: 122 East 42nd Street. Editor: Fred 
R. Sammis. 

“Crib to College” is the motto of Parents’ 
Magazine. If you want to submit to this 
market for articles on child rearing, study 
the magazine carefully. The first and last 
groupings on the Contents Page are those 
most freely open to the writer: Child Rear- 
ing Articles and Miscellaneous. Any age 
from birth right on through all ages of school 
are considered. These include health, train- 
ing, psychology, home relations—everything 
that affects the life of modern children. 
Articles run from 1500 to 3000 words. Rates 
of payment begin at a cent and a half, on 
acceptance. A single poem is found in many 
issues. Fiction is seldom used. And when it 
is, it must be exceptionally good and appro- 
priate for the general policy of the magazine. 
You will notice that the magazine is edited 
for the parents, unlike popular home maga- 
zines which have departments for each mem- 
ber of the family. Editor: Mrs. Clara Savage 
Littledale. Address: 9 East 40th Street. 


MONG the various pulp magazines 

which seem to be buying steadily is 
Short Stories. Any sort of masculine ad- 
venture story may find a welcome here—if 
the quality is up to scratch. The editor, 
Dorothy Mcllwraith, reports that the supply 
of good stories seems to be very high. This 
may be due to rate-cutting elsewhere. No 
cut has been made in the basic one-cent rate 
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here, and so far as possible it is hoped to 
keep up the individual rates of authors who 
are getting more. Needs call for every sort of 
story in the adventure field. Lengths run 
from 3,000 words through the complete novel 
of 25,000 words. Anything above that js 
published as a serial, and these may run as 
long as 80,000 words. Payment is on accept- 
ance. Address: 9 Rockefeller Plaza. And if 
you are going around in person, that is the 
building now known as the Time and Life 
Building. 

Those three rather snappy pulps pub- 
lished by Trojan: Romantic Western, Ro- 
mantic Detective, and Private Detective 
Stories, are all open markets for short stories 
of about 5000 words. Study the market here, 
as each magazine has a sexy slant quite 
different from the average run of pulps in 
the Western and detective groups. Payment 
is a cent a word, on acceptance. Address: 
125 East 46th Street. 

This company had some plans, printed 
earlier in the Digest, for new additions. But 
these are on ice till cooler weather shows 
how the magazine market is swinging. 

The same goes for those new titles which 
Popular Publications was talking about the 
last couple of months—pulps edited by 
Rogers Terrill and by William Fay. Plans 
appear to be very definite over there, but 
merely delayed a month or two. They don’t 
seem to be giving them up at all. Other 
markets at Popular are wide open for manu- 
scripts and buying generously. Address: 205 
East 42nd Street. 

Interlude, which was announced in a letter 
from Arleena Wright last month, as a “class” 
magazine sophisticated in type like the New 
Yorker and Esquire, should be out about 
this time. Look it over before submitting 
material. The New York address given, 45 
West 57th Street, proves to be nothing but a 
mailing address. Rates of payment and 
method are not available now. 

®One-Act Play Magazine is a bi-monthly 
only for the summer months, and expects 
to go on regular monthly schedule in the 
fall. It uses one-act plays on any subject, 
and of varying length. Payment is on pub- 
lication, and varies according to length and 
value from ten to twenty-five dollars each. 
Only the publishing rights are bought. The 
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magazine makes no production claims. Edi- 
tor: William Kozlenko. Address: 112 West 
42nd Street. 

In the sports field, Jack Dempsey’s All 
Sports Magazine is reported to be doing 
“fairly well.” Articles run from 1000 to 
2000 words. A couple of fiction stories are 
used each month—quite short, usually 
around 2000 words top. Payment is a cent a 
word on publication. There is a candid 
camera contest on now, for sports pictures. 
Jack Dempsey, editor. Ned Brown, associate 
editor. Address: 480 Lexington Avenue. 


Speaking of sport magazines, All Sports 
Magazine, edited by Frank Menke, faded out 
after a few issues. The title is apparently 
incorporated in the Dempsey book. 

Story is another high-quality magazine 
which is vacationing on a bi-monthly sched- 
ule. Better market in the fall. Rates are al- 
ways low here—in great contrast to the lit- 
erary quality. Address: 432 Fourth Avenue. 


Successful Living Magazine has had a 
varied career, changing titles and moving its 
offices to the present address : 683 Broadway. 
This monthly was formerly known as Mod- 
ern Living Magazine, and was located at 132 
West 31st St. previous to the move to the 
Broadway number. The magazine publishes 
human interest stories with health or phycho- 
logy angle, interviews with prominent people 
whose views on health are of special interest ; 
timely developments in this field. Incor- 
porated with Successful Living Magazine is 
now Current Psychology in Pictures, a few 
issues of which came out last fall. 

At the same office one finds the pocket size 
Digest and Review. This uses a single piece 
of original writing once in a while. 

Personal Confessions, in its present form 
as edited by May C. Kelley for the Ideal 
Publishing Company, uses first person mate- 
rial of much the same type as True Confes- 
sions. The accent is on plot, and the better 
you can plot your emotional love experiences, 
the surer of acceptance here. Short stories 
average between 5,000 and 6,500 words. But 
5000 is the best length always. An occasional 
novelette runs to about 10,000 words. And 
the serials are preferably three parts of 5000 
words each installment. Either young love or 
young married love problems may form the 
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basis of your story. Tell it in a highly emo- 
tional, serious vein. Sometimes a story from 
the man’s point of view is used for variety, 
though the majority follow the reactions of 
the heroine. Payment is one cent a word ; at 
present on publication. Address: 18 East 
48th Street. 

May Kelley has succeeded William T. 
Walsh as editor of Modern Movies. This is 
is a fan magazine, getting most of its stories 
from writers in Hollywood who know the ins 
and outs of the studios and the special re- 
strictions on reporters. An open market, if 
you qualify with studio contacts. A third 
magazine edited by Mrs. Kelley is Movie 
Life. This latter is an all-picture magazine, 
offering no market for writers. 

The Metropolitan Angler, a new maga- 
zine for fishermen of the Greater New York 
area, has moved its offices from 8 West 40th 
Street over to 110 East 42nd Street. This is 
a slick paper monthly, edited by Fred 
Weidlich. 

Since its change of ownership, Turf and 
Tanbark has increased it editorial scope. 
Every phase of sports built around riding 
will have a place in the magazine: Steeple- 
chasing, breeding, racing, horse shows, hunt- 
ing, etc. Some fiction may be included— 
short stories of about 2000 words. Payment 
is promised at two to three cents a word on 
acceptance; a much better rate than the 
magazine has been paying. Some poetry is 
used, closely allied in theme to the rest of the 
magazine. Also, good action pictures of 
horses, hunt meets, etc. Editor: M. H. M. 
Burghely. Address: 103 Park Ave. 


Better English has a limited circulation, 
and though it uses mostly original material, 
it does not pay for a good deal of what it 
prints. If it does pay, the rate is a half cent 
(sometimes up to one cent) on publication. 
You had better have an understanding with 
the editor when submitting material as to 
whether you expect payment. Articles aver- 
age 1000 words in length. Eric Berger, man- 
aging editor. Address: 152 West 42nd 
Street. 

Current Digest, in the same office, uses 
only a few original pieces, most of the con- 
tents being of the digest type. The same 
comments about pay apply to this magazine. 
Editor: Miss Mary T. Gronich. 
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The Modern Psychologist, which was for- 
merly edited by Mr. G. E. Bannet at 152 
West 42nd Street, has been sold to the Grant 
Magazines, 105 West 40th Street. This title 
has been incorporated with Practical Psychol- 
ogy Monthly, edited by Gorham Munson. It 
no longer offers a market to writers. 

Cue Magazine, which publishes all the cur- 
rent news about where to go for various sorts 
of amusement, is not buying during the sum- 
mer months. The subscription circulation 
of this useful weekly is reported to have dou- 
bled during the past year. Sounds good for a 
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possible market later. Fillmore Hyde is edi- 
tor. Address: 6 E. 39th Street. 

World Observer has gone into retirement 
for observation and reconditioning. Florence 
Brobeck edited this. Address: 11 West 42nd 
Street. 

Among other magazines which have 
slipped away from the current scene without 
fanfare of trumpets are Gotham Digest, 140 
West 42nd Street; Saucy Romantic Adven- 
tures, edited by W. S. Hubbard at 120 West 
42nd Street; Rhythm, a magazine of poetry 
edited by Alice Langley at 925 Broadway. 


Dallas Market Letter 


HIS is one of a series of market letters 

from various publishing centers in 

United States. Each month the DicEst 
includes a market letter from New York City, 
and this is usually supplemented with a mar- 
ket letter from some other city. During the 
course of a year some 10 to 12 other cities are 
covered. All the following addresses are 
Dallas, Texas, unless otherwise noted. 


Magazines 


Holland’s, “The magazine of the south” is 

located at 3306 Main Street. Claude Wier is 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 for 
2 years. “We are interested in stories of ro- 
mance and adventure—length up to 6,000 
words. Articles on southern subjects only. A 
limited amount of poetry is used for which 
we pay approximately 50c per line. We re- 
port within two weeks and pay 1c a word 
on acceptance.” 
Farm and Ranch, is at same address. Edited 
by Frank Briggs. “We are interested in out- 
standing articles on agriculture that contain 
accurately handled information written for, 
by and about the Southwest; with emphasis 
on outstanding. We use no outside fiction. 
Word count should play between 2000 and 
3000 words. Payment is %2c and up on ac- 
ceptance.” 

La Luz, at 3225 Swiss Ave., is edited by 
William Tardy. “As this magazine is used 


in high school Spanish classes, all articles 
should be in Spanish and between 500 and 
1500 words in length.” It is suggested you 
send for a sample copy before attempting to 
‘crash’ this market. Payment is low, on pub- 
lication. (The Teacher, formerly issued from 
the same address has been discontinued). 

The Texas Weekly, at the Liberty Bank 
Building, is headed by Peter Molyneaux who 
is both Editor and Publisher. The Texas 
Weekly carries two or three articles an issue 
on economics, politics and industries. “The 
only outside material we could possibly use,” 
states Dale Miller, Associate editor, “Is a 
small number of important speeches given 
along the line of politics or industry. They 
must be around 1,000 words. They must be 
accurate.” Payment is according to value of 
the material. 

Frogressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 
with Eugene Butler as Editor, receive mail at 
1105 Insurance Building. Issued monthly. 
“At the present date we are not in the market 
for any kind of material, but later we will be 
interested in some short fiction and articles 
ranging from 2500 to 3,000 words in length, 
dealing with the old south.” Manuscripts are 
reported on within thirty days and pay runs 
from 1c per word and up, on publication. 

Kaleidograph, is published by the Kaleido- 
graph Press, at 702 North Vernon St. Sub- 
titled, A National Magazine of Poetry; 25c a 
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copy; $2 a year; issued monthly. Uses about 
30 poems in each issue with a prize for the 
best poem in the following class—Beginner’s 
poem, quatrain, cinquain, couplet and others. 
A brief biography of each new contributor is 
found at the back. Poems of all types and 
lengths are used. Manuscripts are reported 
on within 30 days. Pays only in prizes. 

The Kaleidograph Press publishes about 
fifteen titles yearly, usually poetry books. 
Contracts are made on royalty or cooperative 
basis. Query before submitting book length 
poetry manuscripts. 


Trade Journal Markets 


There have been a number of changes in 
addresses of some of the following, but rates 
have kept the same level except in a case or 
so where payment has been raised. 

The Petroleum Engineer, Allen Building, 
has K. C. Sclater as Editor. The magazine is 
brought out monthly and runs 15c per copy. 
Mr. Sclater states: ‘We use material of in- 
terest to the man in the field; ranging tech- 
nically and semi-technical about the petro- 
leum industry as a whole—up to the market- 
ing of oil. Articles must concern operation 
methods in production, transportation, refin- 
ing, pipeline practices or some other slant on 
the oil game from the time it is produced 
until after it is refined. We use mostly free 
lance material; 15 to 18 articles per issue. 
Subject for articles may come from any 
where in the world, but knowledge of the oil 
industry is essential. Pictures and illustrations 
help boost an article. Rates run about $10 
a page and up.” 

Cotton and Cotton Oil Press, at 3116 Com- 
merce Street, has its own staff. But Richard 
Haughton, Editor, does use outside material. 
“We occasionally use free lance material if 
the article is pertaining to some particular 
slant of the Gin and Cotton business we have 
not covered before. We use an occasional 
Picture to give added life to an article. Word 
count should stay around 2,000 words.” 

Hardware and Implement Fournal, 210 
Paydros St., is Edited by R. C. Dyer. “We are 
interested in any good article concerning the 
hardware business and connected somewhere 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma or Texas. 
We like to see articles on new methods of 
merchandising. [Illustrations will be wel- 
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comed. Articles are preferred between 1,000 
and 1,800 words.” Rates fair. 

The Southwestern Banker, is in the Liberty 
Bank Building. Most of the material here is 
furnished by bankers themselves, or people 
connected with some banking firm. “We are 
interested in an article once in a while if it’s 
really interesting.” Query before ‘shooting- 
stuff-here’. Rates according to type of ma- 
terial. 

Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, Insur- 
ance Building, is Edited by Walter Cousins. 
He says, “The Journal is a sort of a news- 
paper for druggist. Our articles play up 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. 
We are interested in general articles along 
the drug line, that contain new merchandis- 
ing ideas. We have used very few articles 
here-before from free lance writers because 
the free lance usually submits articles that 
contain no real value.” Word length should 
run from 1,000 to 2,000 words—rates accord- 
ing to merit. 


Book Publishers 


Dealey and Lowe, Regional Press, Inc., is lo- 
cated at 602 South Akard. They are inter- 
ested here in securing book length manu- 
scripts that are informable about the South- 
west. It may be historical, geographical or 
concerning politics. Juvenile material is 
favored here. Use very little poetry. Pay- 
ments made on arrangement with author or 
royalty. 

Upshaw Banks Publishing Company, 707 
Browder Street, are looking for books of a 
general nature and for Textbook material for 
high school and colleges. “We use novels 
written around the Southwest. Manuscripts 
should be between 25,000 and 60,000 words 
in length. Specialized material welcomed, if 
good. Payment is made on a royalty basis or 
by arrangement with the author.” 

Turner Publishing Company, is located in 
the Santa Fe Building. Mr. Turner wants 
book length material pertaining to Southern 
education. Juvenile books along the educa- 
tional line are also favored here. No fiction is 
used. Best length is about 50,000 words. Roy- 
alty or by arrangement with author, is pay- 
ment. 

Mathis Van Nort and Company, 307 
Santa Fe Building, is guided by Mr. Mathis. 
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He is interested in all types of educational 
books for use in high school and college. Chil- 
drens books also have a ‘good shot’ here. 

W. M. Tardy Publishing Company, is in 
104 Liberty Bank Building. “We should be 
glad to look over book length material that 
has sectional appeal or text books in English 
or Spanish. Books with a Southwest tread 
are welcome.” A number of poetry titles are 
brought out here each year. 

The Southern Publishing Company, is at 
the Santa Fe Building, with J. L. Gragg as 
Editor. This Company publishes school ma- 
terial and text books. No fiction or poetry 
used. Pays in royalty unless arranged other- 
wise. 


Radio Markets 


Ralph Nimmons, program director of Ra- 
dio Station WFAA, located in the Baker 
Hotel, advises: “We are interested in study- 
ing over unusual types of programs that have 
a new or novel twist. Musicals or dramatics 
are not favored.” Payment is made on ar- 
rangement with author. 


KRLD, located at Dallas, also, is interested 
in looking over scripts that may prove inter- 
esting. Miss Clem, program director, will 
look over a new type of program if it is really 
“NEW!” Payment is based on merit. 


Special Market 


Stamps Baxter Music Company—located 
at 213 Tyler Street ; publishes religious songs 
and song books. This company has its own 
composers but are glad to look over any song 
if it is really outstanding ; rates according to 
composition. But must be good! 


Fort Worth Market Notes 


The Southwest Magazine Company, Inc., 
709-715 Jones Street, has W. N. Beard as 
President and General Manager. This is a 
monthly newspaper insert and a number of 
features about Texas can be found in each 
issue. “No fiction is used but a feature story 
of Texas or an old pioneer story will be given 
consideration,” says Mr. Beard. Rates run 
about 134c per word and up. 


Radio Station WBAP, Fort Worth, has a 


small market to offer in the free lance field. 
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The program director will purchase materia] 
if it really has something! Payments arranged 
with sponsor. 








NATIONAL LITERARY 
CONTESTS 


“Contest News in Brief Reviews” 





By 
GILSON VANDERVEER WILLETS 








Statistics compiled at National Contest Head- 
quarters from 118 questionnaires submitted by 45 
men and 73 women who were nominated for All 
American contest championship honors this year re- 
veal some inferesting facts concerning representa- 
tive enthusiasts whose incomes from other sources 
are augmented by prize contest winnings. 


The 118 contestants admitted winning a grand 
total of 18,846 prizes valued at $451,037.80 in 
cash and merchandise, of which amount 3718 
prizes valued at $122,512.78 were captured during 
1937. The average time devoted to contest work 
by each nominee was one and one-half hours daily. 
The age of consistent prize winners averaged about 
30 years. Of those questioned 88 were married 
persons. There were 104 who declared they would 
rather have cash prizes than any other kind. Most 
popular of all contests were those requiring short 
essay. Slogans were a close second. A majority 
freely acknowledged the frequent use of pseudo- 
nyms and almost all of them admitted the consist- 
ent use of proxy names. Only 5 nominees claimed 
to be free lance writers while 51 others were typi- 
cal American housewives. 





Click, Philadelphia, Pa., the picture magazine 
which recently discontinued a $50,000 contest for 
new ideas, has started a new contest captioned 
“Quotes” and offering $1,000 in 115 cash prizes 
ranging from $3 to $200 each. 

In the July (already published), August and 
September issues Click will include a group of por- 
trait photographs, each one the familiar face of 
a celebrity. Beneath each group will be a number 
of brief quotations. Contestants are asked to iden- 
tify the celebrities and then write a letter of 100- 
words, or less, concerning the three issues of Click 
wherein the contest was announced. The contest 
will close on postmark of Sept. 1. 





The American Guild of Organists, 1270 6th 
Ave., New York City, in collaboration with the 
H. W. Gray Company is reported to be sponsoring 
a $100 prize contest for an anthem. 

The text may be of the composer’s choice, but 
the work must be done in English. There are no 
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restrictions as to length although eight pages will 
be considered most practical. 

The winning anthem will be published by H. W. 
Gray Company on a royalty basis and its first per- 
formance will be at the Biennial Convention of the 
American Guild of Organists in June, 1939. This 
contest closes January 1, 1939. 

The American Society of Ancient Instruments, 
44th and Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., offers a 
single cash prize of $500 and several honorary 
mentions in a national competition open to Ameri- 
can composers. 

Ben Stad, founder and director of the society, 
explains the purpose of this contest as follows: 

“Many composers have striven for new effects 
and tone-colors in music, and a few modern Euro- 
pean composers like Hindemuth, Bossi, Cacedeus 
and Perihou have used ancient instruments to make 
this possible. Therefore it is the aim of The 
American Society of Ancient Instruments to fur- 
ther this idea among American composers.” 

The announcement explains that inspiration for 
an outstanding composition of chamber music can 
best be fostered through the medium of a prize con- 
test wherein all contributions receive careful and 
serious consideration. It is declared that selections 
of the winning work will prove beneficial to the 
composer and to the vast. public who will hear it 
played by musical groups throughout the world. 

Rules governing this offer are precise and tech- 
nical. They may be obtained from Ben Stad of 
the Society, or from the contest manager, Mr. 
A. M. Weil, 4625 North Mervine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. The offer closes October 1. 








The Elberta Clark Walker Memorial Prizes are 
announced annually by the Chattanooga Writer’s 
Club which offers $45 in 5 cash prizes ranging 
from $5 to $20 each for nature poems. 

Manuscripts must be the orignal unpublished 
work of participants and should not exceed 72 
lines in length. There are no restrictions as to 
form or style. Only one poem may be submitted 
by each entrant. Every contribution must be 
submitted anonymously and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the author’s name 
and address with the title of the contest poem 
written on the outside of the envelope. 

This year’s contest closes November 1. Fur- 
ther details may be obtained from Mrs. James A. 
Burrow, 300 Glenwood Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Today, Tower House, Southampton St., Strand, 
London, W. C. 2, England, is paying £10 10s 
(about $52) each for short-short stories along much 
the same lines as those which are now running in 
Liberty. Although Liberty is offering $2,000 in 
bonuses for the best short-short stories it printed 
this year, Today does not (as yet) offer prizes. The 
British short-shorts are called ‘“Five-Minute Sto- 
ries” which range from 1200 to 1500 words in 
length. The standard is high, perhaps higher than 
is demanded by Liberty, but a complete under- 
standing of the British editorial preference is de- 
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manded. Address scripts to “Fiction Editor” and 
if you expect your manuscript to be returned be 
sure to enclose one International Reply Paid Post- 
age coupon for each 5 cents postage required. 





The Kaleidograph, 702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas, offers $25 for the best poem appearing in 
its pages during October, November and Decem- 
ber. This periodical also conducts an annual book 
publication contest and offers a number of small 
monthly prizes for various types of poetry. The 
Kaleidograph is an excellent poetry magazine for 
those who enjoy verse competitions. 


TIPS : 

Watch Marvel Science Stories, Radio City, New 
York City, for periodical competitions of interest 
to writers. . .. There is a contest for college un- 
dergraduates offering $50 to be found in The Colo- 
phon, 229 West 43rd St., St., New York City. It 
closes August 31. ... A series of contests with at- 
tractive cash prizes is being conducted in various 
parts of the country in connection with the motion 
picture “Test Pilot.” For details ask at showhouses 
advertising the picture or write Model Airplane 
News, 551 5th Ave., New York City. Closes Sep- 
tember 1. ... The Canadian Contest Bulletin, Sea- 
forth, Ontario, Canada, a new mimeographed serv- 
ice featuring news of Canadian prize contests, in- 
cludes prize offers of its own on changing topics. 
. . . Irene Wilde, poet who won the $50 Burrows 
prize last month, has won 12 poetry prizes during 
the past 12 months which is some sort of a national 
record ... The Cuban National Tourist Commis- 
sion, an official bureau of the government of Cuba, 
Prado 69, Habana, Cuba, sponsors frequent con- 
tests in the United States through radio stations. 
Prizes are usually trips to Cuba and contests in- 
volve answers to questions about Cuba. . . Next 
month True Story Magazine will renew its true 
story contests. .. . There is in New Orleans a new 
kind of “Lady Bountiful.” She enters prize con- 
tests and signs the names of needy families to her 
entries. She wins almost every time and her an- 
nual donations in this manner run into many thou- 
sands of dollars. . . . Radio Guide, Chicago, after 
discontinuing its page of contest news six weeks 
ago, is now running a weekly list of outstanding 
national prize contests edited by Wade Nichols. . . . 
Radio Dial, Cincinnati, Ohio, has for many years 
been publishing a weekly column of contest news 
and reviews writter by Clarence B. Farrar, pioneer 
broadcaster of contest comments and well known 
as an All American contester. . . . See Focus, 205 
East 42nd St., New York City, for contests. . 
There are some worthy contests in Country Gentle- 
man, Philadelphia, and Country Home, New York 
City. . . . The Blue Book true experience story 
contests are very popular with writers. ... Official 
Detective Stories, Chicago, and True Detective 
Mysteries, New York, are excellent contest markets 
for “armchair-typewriter” detectives. . . . Outdoor 
Life, Mount Morris, IIL, is rich in summertime 
contests for writers on outdoor subjects. 








The Life Cycle of a 
Radio Program 


By Marjoriz MuELLER 


A shell-shocked soldier suffering from 
amnesia is brought home from a private 
sanatorium in the hope that the presence 
of his wife and familiar surroundings will 


bring about his recovery. 


HE above is the opening situation in 
my one act stage play Wistaria Hour, 
which I decided to rewrite as a radio 
play because it contained certain imagina- 
tive qualities which I felt would lend them- 
selves well to the air. But the transfer from 
one medium to the other presented problems. 

How could the ear be made an adequate 
substitute for the eye, particularly in a play 
like Wistaria Hour in which the visual set- 
ting, a living room that opened out upon a 
lovely garden in the wistaria season played 
an important atmospheric part? 

Before me I had a page description of 
the stage setting, a line drawing, and the 
model I had designed. On the stage the 
position of each piece of furniture, the plac- 
ing of doors and windows, and the relation 
of the characters to them was important. 
On the air where there had to be economy 
of detail, only those that had an integral 
connection with the action could be brought 
in. Music and the announcer would have to 
create the mood and the picture. In addition 
the announcement would have to indicate 
the period and intimate that something was 
wrong. After much writing and rewriting, 
the opening announcement read like this: 

Announcer: Wistaria time the May after the signing of 
the Armistice. In the charming living room of the Hemen- 
way home, a picture of Robert, the soldier husband, has a 
prominent place on the library table. Now through the 
French doors leading in from the garden enters Joan Hem- 
enway, her arms filled with wistaria. Though she is still 


a young woman, her hair is white and her expression, sad. 
At the sound of footsteps, she turns with a start. 
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From now on the characters would have 
to be on their own. The theatre audience 
could see what they were doing and how 
they were reacting. On the radio there could 
only be voices and sound effects. All save 
the most important details of appearance 
and action would have to be cut out of the 
radio script, but since the actors would have 
to give a picture of what was going on, por- 
tions of the radio dialogue would have to 
be amplified. Here are the original opening 
scenes from the play and radio scripts. 


STAGE PLAY 
Joan: (puts the wistaria 
on the table—picks up the 
picture of Robert—smiles 
wistfully—puts it down and 
starts arranging wistaria in 
the already water-filled vase. ) 
octor: (is seen quickly 
passing the bay window— 
steps into the room unseen 
by Joan—looks at her ten- 
derly before he speaks. He 
is about forty, quite tall, 
has iron-gray hair, an in- 
teresting, sympathetic 
face.) 


RADIO PLAY 


Biz: Footsteps. 


(turning quickly.) 
I didn’t see 


Joan: 
Oh, Doctor! 
you come in. 


Doctor: The French doors 
were ajar andI... 


Joan: You know an old 
friend like you doesn’t have 


Doctor: Joan. 

Joan: Oh, Doctor! I 
didn’t see you come in. But 
I was so busy arranging 
these wistaria .. . 

Doctor: I hope I didn’t 
startle you. But the French 
doors were ajar andI... 

Joan: You know an old 
friend like you doesn’t have 


to knock. But do have a 
seat by the window and 
then we can see the garden 
while we talk. 

Biz: Footsteps. 


to knock. Do have this 
seat. 


(indicates armchair.) 


In this particular scene the doctor tells 
her that her husband has shown a slight im- 
provement and that he is going to bring him 
home that evening. The stage version played 
twenty-five minutes with no lowering of the 
curtain. But the action took up some time 
and the radio tempo would be faster than 
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that of the stage. It would probably make 
a fifteen minute script, but even for so short 
a one there would have to be two or three 
musical breaks. The first logical one seemed 
to come before the husband’s homecoming. 
Here is part of the ensuing episode: 


RADIO PLAY 
Biz: Footsteps. 


STAGE PLAY 


Robert: (walks with a 
certain air of assurance— 
not looking at the furniture 
yet seeming to sense where 
it is. When he reaches the 
davenport behind which is 
the table with the bowl of 
wistaria, he stops and puts 
out his hand to touch the 
flowers. His voice has no 
inflection.) Wistaria. It’s 
long since I’ve seen them. 

joan: (who has been in It’s 
the dining room, starts them. 
quickly after him.) 

Doctor: (sees her and 
holds her back.) 

Joan: (looks pleadingly at 
him.) 

Doctor: (indicates that Doctor: 
orderly is to take Robert the open 
into bedroom, upstage left.) patient’s, orderly. 
he lies down. 

Biz: Footsteps — door 
closed—footsteps. 

Doctor: Why, Joan, you 
here? I thought I said... 

Joan: I couldn’t help 
watching, Doctor. I wanted 
so to go to him. He seems 
too pale and far away. 

Doctor: You'll have to be 
patient, Joan. 


Robert: (slowly in a voice 
without inflection) Wistaria. 
long since I’ve seen 


The room with 
door is the 
See that 


Doctor: You’ll have to be 
patient, Joan. 


The wife finally persuades the doctor to 
leave so she will be alone with her husband 
when he awakens. Another natural break 
for music seemed to come before the meet- 
ing between Robert and Joan, one of the 
big scenes in the play. It was this one which 
led me to believe I had radio material, and 
it required little changing. This is how the 
radio and stage versions compare: 


RADIO PLAY 
Robert: (still in an unin- 
flected voice.) Somehow I 
feel I can talk to you.—I’ve 
come from such a strange 


STAGE PLAY 
Robert: (not even aware 
that Joan has spoken to 
him.) Somehow I feel I 
can talk to you. (his eyes 


Robert: Yes, it is a queer 
land I come from. All your 
dreams are there — the 
people you love—but when- 
ever you want to touch 
them, they melt away. 
Have you ever had that 
happen to you—had empty 
arms? 

Joan: Often. 

Robert: (suspiciously.) 
You’re not a dream, are 
you? 


Joan: I—I don’t think so. 


Robert: This is the time 
Joan loves—evening and 
wistaria in bloom. She 
ought to be along soon now. 
I can’t think what is keep- 
ing her. When I woke up 
in there, I thought surely 
she was near. I felt so 
happy then. 
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Robert: (hardly heeding 
what she says—so engrossed 
is he in his own train of 
thought. ) 


Same. 
Same. 


Joan: (uncertain because 
now she herself is not sure 
whether she is awake or in 
a trance.) 

Same. 

Robert: (puts out his 
hand as though to touch 
her, but his attention is 
diverted to the garden, so 
he does not complete the 
gesture.) 


A little later in the same scene he says to 


her: 


Why have you no name? 


Joan: Because there is no one to call me by a name. 
Robert: Would you like me to give you one? Yet by 


what names are women called? 
There is one you should and that is Joan. Would 


(Pause. ) 


(Pause.) You don’t know? 


you like to be called Joan till my wife comes back? 


The last scene opened with the doctor 
coming to look after his patient. 


STAGE PLAY 


Joan: (is about to speak 
when there is a soft knock 
at the French doors.) 

Robert: (starts visibly.) 

Doctor: (comes in.) Good 
evening. 


Robert: (getting up and 
going towards him.) Per- 
haps you’ve seen Joan. 


RADIO PLAY 


Biz: Knock. 


Joan: (calling.) Come in. 

Biz: Door open. 

Doctor: Good-evening. 

Joan: Good-evening, Doc- 
tor. 

Biz: Door shut. 


Biz: Footsteps. 


Robert: 
seen Joan. 


Perhaps you’ve 





land.—But you wouldn’t un- 
derstand.— No one ever 
does. 


Joan: (on the verge of 
tears.) Oh, but tell me. 
Pll try so hard to under- 
stand. 

Robert: (doubtfully.) 
You’d be the first one then. 


joan: There always has to 
first one. 


are dreamy and he does not 
seem to see her.) I’ve come 
from such a strange land— 
(hesitantly.) But you 
wouldn’t understand — No 
one ever does. 


Same. 


Same. 
Same. 


Doctor: You haven't 


then? 


Doctor: You _ haven’t 


then? 

The scene completed, I read the entire 
script aloud for timing. Twenty minutes. 
With station announcements and music, it 
could run as a half hour show. I tucked it 
into an envelope, included a self-addressed, 
stamped one, and blithely mailed it to the 
dramatic director of one of the major stations 
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in the East. This was my first radio play, 
but I had unbounded faith in it. 

A week later I paid the director a personal 
call. He too felt that I had an unusual story, 
but he wanted a few more scenes to lengthen 
it. If I could add those and list specific 
musical numbers . . . 

I assured him it would be easy. 


Back at the typewriter it was another mat- 
ter. How could I add to the script without 
spoiling the unity of the story. No scenes 
could be inserted between the original ones 
which meant starting earlier and still es- 
tablishing a definite problem. 


The solution that presented itself was to 
have an actual encounter between Joan and 
her aunt who has always disapproved of 
Robert. I had the scene take place a few 
months after the signing of the Armistice. 
Joan has had no word from her husband 
and her aunt suspects the worst—even more 
so when her neice defends him. But this epi- 
sode including the aunt’s departure and end- 
ing with a telephone call bringing word of 
Robert played only two and a half minutes. 
Another scene at the sanatorium where Rob- 
ert is critically ill took only two minutes. The 
director had timed the play for seventeen 
minutes. Twenty-one and a half was hardly 
enough. The two additional episodes could 
be made a little longer, but even at that the 
unity of the story seemed broken. 


Again I looked over the script. Joan was 
always insistent that some day—some time— 
her husband would again know her. What 
foundation did she have for this belief? Then 
came the idea for an opening scene in which 
Robert and Joan, both deeply in love, are 
being separated because of the war. While 
they are bidding one another farewell, Joan 
says to him: 

You may be gone for years and years and I’ll grow 
old—so old you won’t love me any more. Oh, Robert, 
why must we be separated just now when our love is so 
beautiful? Over there you'll meet women and girls— 
PRETTY girls; they’ll make you forget me. 


Robert: Hush, Joan, you mustn’t speak so. I'll never 
forget you, dear, in this world—or in the next. 


These words are still in her heart in the 
last scene with the doctor when it is doubtful 
of Robert’s recovery and she pleads with him 
to let her husband remain at home. While 
she is still upset, the door opens and Robert, 
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who has been in the garden looking at the 
wistaria, comes in. 

wRobert: (Fading in) Don’t cry, Joan.—See what you’ve 
done! You’ve made Joan cry.—Here, dear, use my hand- 
kerchief.—Can’t you go? Joan only wants me. 

The doctor is finally convinced. A few 
words more, then footsteps and the closing of 
a door announce that he has left. Now again 
they are alone. But instead of the words she 
expects, he says : 


I’m glad that man is gone because I want to talk to you. 
I can’t find Joan anywhere and it’s getting dark. Don’t 
you want to come outside with me and help me find my 
Joan? 

Joan: (Brokenly.) Why, I thought—(pause, then brave- 
ly.) Yes, I’ gladly go with you to help you find your 
Joan. 


Now only music, sound effects and voices 
remained to be listed. To establish the war- 
time atmosphere and to date the play, I de- 
cided to use some songs of that time: 
“There’s A Long, Long Trail” for the open- 
ing, a distant band playing “Over There” 
while Robert and Joan are saying good-bye, 
“Smiling Through” and “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song” for some of the later scenes, and again 
“There’s A Long, Long Trail” for the con- 
clusion. When finally completed, the first 
page of the script looked like this: 


WISTARIA HOUR 
CHARACTERS: 
Et IN 555i xniowiecide seeieans low, emotional voice 
Robert Hemenway......... ....+e..@Xpressive tenor voice 
—talks in monotone after first scene 


eee middle-aged, brisk, unemotional 
Dr. David Morctimer.................5.: deep, kindly voice 
..high, impersonal voice 


sic ccd sie ists ates wale vce : 
RPE ee ee é 
*Bit parts. 

Biz: Door open and closed; telephone bell; receiver 
click; knock; footsteps in room. 

Playing Time: 26 minutes (without music). 

Script By: Marjorie Mueller. 

(Address. ) (Telephone Number.) 

Music: ‘*‘There’s a Long, Long Trail.” 

Register Forte Then Fade Behind Announcement. 

Announcer: This afternoon the Playhouse presents a 
drama, WISTARIA HOUR. 

Music: Register Forte Then Fade. 

Announcer: In a lovely old-fashioned garden with wis- 
taria arbors, Joan Hemenway is saying good-bye to her 
husband Robert who is in soldier’s uniform. 

Robert: Joan, Joan darling, don’t cry. 

Joan: But Robert, dearest, I don’t want you to go 
away. 

Robert: Joan, you know I’d stay with you if I could. 
But there’s this war. 


..Matter-of-fact voice 


“Wistaria Hour” was off to a new start 
indeed. 

The actual production was a beautiful and 
rather compelling one. The episodes fol- 
lowed one another as smoothly as though 
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they had been written in chronological or- 
der. A few lines grated harshly on my ear— 
that was all. 


Like so many radio plays after one per- 
formance, “Wistaria Hour” might have 
found a snug haven in the station files. But 
there was unusual response in fan mail. 
Then an established writer connected with 
the station recommended my sending it to 
an exclusive radio syndicate of which he was 
a staff member. Further commissions from 
the Playhouse director, the acceptance of the 
play for the syndicate script library, and my 
radio career was underway. 


Now indeed was a time for taking stock. 
Not forever could I go on changing stage 
plays into air dramas. From the recasting 
of “Wistaria Hour” I had learned a great 
deal. That combined with critical listening 
to radio plays and frequent attendance at the 
rehearsals of the radio playhouse where I 
not only heard many different types of scripts 
read, but took part in the tryouts myself was 
a valuable training school. Out of this back- 
ground then I evolved a recipe for writing 
radio plays which you may want to try out 
on your typewriter. 


1. First you catch your idea. (Sounds like the 
old receipt books, doesn’t it?) This may be in 
the form of a character up against a definite 
problem of his own or another’s making, a 
general-or a specific theme which will have to 
be illustrated by means of a play, a script for 
a special day or occasion, etc. 


.2. Decide what length you are going to have. 
(Usually fifteen minute or half hour—called 
half and one shots). 


3. If you have a specific company in mind, slant 
your script. You will have more leeway than 
when you are writing for a particular maga- 
zine, but always bear the general program 
pattern in mind. If eight scenes seem to be 
the usual number, take that as your cue. 

4. Write in one sentence the theme or under- 
lying idea of your script. 

5. Write a paragraph synopsis of your play. 


6. Break the synopsis up into scenes and write a 
brief summary of each one. In some instances 
there may have to be fadeback scenes to estab- 
lish the background, but angle for the lis- 
tener’s interest immediately and don’t let him 
down at the end. 

7. List your characters by name, establish their 
characteristics on paper or in your mind, and 
differentiate their voices. 
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8. Write the opening announcement setting the 
scene. 

9. Begin writing the dialogue. 
a) Establish your problem not in the first 
three hundred, but in the first thirty words. 
b) Individualize your character’s speech, 
and have each one motivated so there will 
be a definite conflict of wills. 
c) Have a continuous progression of action 
—not necessarily the bang-bang type half- 
smothered in sound effects, but a definite 
foreward movement of the story. 
d) Intersperse dialogue with just enough 
sound effects to establish the atmosphere. 

10. Deal with simple, real emotions and everyday 
problems that will awaken a response in the 
listener. 

11. Season well with suspense. 

12. Don’t utter—or overdo the climax. 

13. Read rapidly for timing. Cut or add as 
necessary. 

14. Choose specific musical numbers to establish 
the right atmosphere. (To assist in making a 
rapid choice it is a good idea to keep an an- 
notated file of music classified according to 
type, such as comic, heavy dramatic, suspense, 
etc. Whenever you hear a selection that ap- 
peals to you, write the name and composer on 
a 3x5 card and the impression you think it 
creates, then place behind the proper heading 
in a card file. 

15. Put away to cool—twenty-four hours to one 
week, 

16. Try it out on someone else—then take a slice 
of listening yourself. 

17. If digestible send out—if not—return to type- 
writer. 


Does it work? I’ve been using it for four 
years and have had programs broadcast here 
and abroad. More markets, home and for- 
eign, are opening out to me all the time. 
As for “Wistaria Hour’, the play that 
launched me, they use it now every Armistice 
as a plea for pacifism. 





RADIO STATIONS 


WABI, Bangor, Maine. “We use half-hour and 
fifteen-minute shows. We are not interested in 
run-of-the-mill radio scripts. The station has a 
cast of players with professional theatre training 
and a reputation for presenting plays that are not 
of the ordinary pattern. We have need of a 
good mystery serial, also half-hour scripts of al- 
most every type. Plays with an English back- 
ground are welcomed, as long as the background 
is authentic. Experimental radio dramas are 
pretty sure of a market here. We pay $1.00 for 


(Continued on page 53) 





















































































Analysis of Collier’s Reject 


By LurTon BLASSINGAME 


One of a series of articles in which stories 
written for a particular magazine, and 
rejected with a kindly editorial note, are 
criticized in detail by and with the con- 
sent of the author and editor. 


understand clearly, let alone master, the 

light love story of the type featured in 
Collier’s. The successful story in this field is 
so expertly handled that the beginner re- 
members only its cleverness, does not see that 
the plot is technically sound and the repartee 
is delivered by convincing characters. As a 
result, when attempting this type of story the 
writer often strives only for smart dialogue 
and a clever situation or two; and then won- 
ders why the story is rejected. The reason is 
that his plot structure is built upon sand and 
his dialogue is given to characters who are 
no more viable and real than Charlie Mc- 
Carthy. 

“Love Is Nonsense” is a very good example 
of a light love story which, written for 
Collier’s, brings instead of a check a letter 
reading: “This author shows real promise. 
We would like to see more stories by him; 
but the present manuscript is just a bit too 
slight to make the grade.” Let’s examine it 
carefully and see why this is so. 

Since a study of the parts seldom gives a 


[' is difficult for the beginning writer to 


complete picture of the whole, and since, if 
the author is clever, the anatomy of the story 
is not apparent from a first reading, let’s take 
a quick look at the plot before analyzing it 
by paragraphs. 

A young man—separated but not divorced 
from his wife—loves a girl who scoffs at love; 
consequently he plays the platonic friend and 
even agrees to aid his friend to win her. But. 
when about to lose her and knowing his wife 
is suing for divorce, he kisses her and declares 
his love, he finds she has loved him all along, 
was dissembling to save her pride. 

An old plot, you see, without fresh situa- 
tions, That is one strike against it. Old plots 
still sell if well dressed with good characters 
and situations but an old man, or woman, or 
story, needs more care to look acceptable than 
does a young one. 

Also, notice the lack of movement, of 
action, of situations in the plot. Very little 
happens. Strike two against it. If it is to get 
by now, the author must handle the dialogue, 
the characters, and a few situations superbly. 
Let’s see if he does. 


Love is Nonsense 


By Epwarp LAURENCE 


sense. Baloney, I expect your vintage 

would say,” Lora Gerard told me five 

minutes after I met her. I agreed heartily, ignor- 

i ing the senility of the crack. That not-too- 

original creed was the rock upon which a 

very swell friendship was founded; the first I 
ever had with a girl. 

That was three years ago. She’s been fresh out 
of college and I newly free of a pretty absurd 
marriage, so there’s plenty excuse for us both. By 

the time knowing her had made me willing 
to eat my words it was too late. It would 


; OVE! Hah! Love’s just so much non- 
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certainly have wrecked our friendship. And being 
friends with Lora had let me sit in at some of 
the finest drama in town. Because she, obviously, 
had gone right on living up to that first false pre- 
mise with characteristic gusto and with complete 
devastation to all innocent male bystanders. 

It was five o'clock and I was in grave need of 
the drink she often gave me round that time, when 
I pushed her bell and she clicked for me to come 
up. On the stairs young Blackman brushed past 
me. I said “Hi,” sounding more cordial than I 
ever felt toward Lora’s suitors, but he didn’t hear 
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me. He had a wild look and I mounted with 
quickened interest. 

Lora let me mix whiskey and soda for us while 
she sat before the fire and looked wistful and ex- 
hausted. “Life! Life’s a mess,” she said somberly 
once, and I grinned inside and appreciated the 
lovely haunting quality of her low voice. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I was in love with the 
girl all right. But love, thank God, hadn’t blinded 
me. Nine tenths of the time Lora dramatizes her 
emotions up to the hilt and the intensity she puts 
into her living spills over and makes life more 
vivid for everyone round her. The tenth time she 
has an even more engaging quality of seeing her 
own antics almost impersonally. “I certainly did 
take that big.” she'll say ruefully and join your 
laughter. That’s a combination that’s got me 
cold. 

We sipped our drink in comfortable silence. 
“Did you give him the works?” I asked at last, 
and when she nodded, “Too bad. He’s a nice 
kid.” He isn’t. He’s a twirp. 

Lora closed her eyes wearily. “He’s a nice kid! 
So I’m compelled to marry him? Reward of 
merit or something? Why, oh why Michael, can’t 
3 they just leave things alone? We were having 

fun. He’s a grand dancer. I was even learn- 
ing to ski a bit.” 

“Then your fatal charm had to spoil things? 
Tough! Did the scenario read as usual: ‘If only 
I could—but I’m tied—shackled to my past?’ 
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And: ‘ah, no, my dear—please. It’s—I just can’t 
talk about it—?’” I grinned at her and, before 
she thought, she grinned back. She didn’t throw 
her drink. Last time she did that it ruined her 
nice green wall. 

“You’re a filthy beast,” she told me calmly. “I 
never should have told you that. I don’t know 
why I tell you things anyway.” She sat up and 
stopped moaning about life and ran her fingers 
through her curly hair. What’s the matter with 
that act? It sends them away thrilled. Much 
better than letting them see how their amorous 
antics bore me. Dick’ll live in a mood of high 
tragedy for a month or so and then he’ll marry 
that nice Huff moron on the rebound and have a 
litter of lovely little kiddies.” 

“And revere you forever as a fine, suffering 
woman who slaves to support a consumptive hus- 
band, or to forget a jail bird. Just what is the 
trouble? I’ve never known?” 

Lora giggled. “I never have either. It’s just 
plumb mysterious. We—we don’t talk about it.” 
She assumed a dead-pan look that made her look 
4 years older and mysterious and attractive as 

the devil even to me, watching her do it. 
Then the tragedy jelled. I saw it happen. “Be- 
sides,” she said moodily, “it could be true. What 
do you know about me? I’ve been unhappy 
Michael. Dreadfully. I—I am now if I stop 
a minute to think.” 


The gal was good. For a minute she almost 
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convinced me. No wonder the youngsters went 
for her in droves. I’d been attributing her suc- 
cess to mass hysteria heretofore. Anyone knows 
what sheep men are—even a man. Of course 
she’d got me long ago. But that was different, 
I knew her like a book and still she had me. 

I said as much. The first part I mean. “A 
swell book. A thrill in every chapter. But still, 
I do know what to expect.” 

“Always a good show at One West Tenth 
Street,” she said. ‘“That’s what you expect and 
that’s what you get. That’s why you come. Oh, 
I know you laugh at me! It must be wonderful 
to be so smart. You know all the answers, don’t 
you?” It dawned upon me that Lora was tired. 
She looked plain. Her vitality had gone out 
like a light. 

“There are lots of answers I don’t know, sweet,’ 
I said. “I don’t know why you're so off marriage, 
for one thing. Someone must have hurt you a 
lot I’m afraid.” My voice probably took on a 
maudlin note because Lora slid her hand out from 
under mine and laughed at me as I deserved. 

“It’s just my claustrophobia, pet,” she said. 
“I’m like that in elevators too. If you weren’t an 
5 inexperienced bachelor you’d know that mar- 

riage ‘cloisters’ you something terrible.” She 
stopped and looked contrite. ‘Michael, I forgot. 
Honestly. If I’ve hurt you—” 

That made me laugh. ‘“That’s one reason I 
know you’ve never been married,” I told her. “If 
you had you’d not expect me to wince every 
time the word’s mentioned. Mine was a wash-out. 
Sure. So what? It’s over, Lora. Years over. 
And I don’t brood.” 

It was the first time we'd spoken of my affairs 
so frankly. I could see her go all courageous and 
plunge. Friends are funny, the way they’ll strug- 
gle to respect reticences you don’t have. “You— 
you can’t get a divorce?” she asked. 

“You can’t divorce a woman just because she 
doesn’t find you attractive,” I pointed out, feeling 
not a trace of that old bitterness. It seemed 
I’d at last learned to accept my lack of fascina- 
tion. And high time too! 

Lora raised her glass, her green eyes glistening. 
“Long life to your chains, darling. That’s why 
we’re such grand friends. Because you can’t marry 
me. If you could and wanted to you’d bore me; 
and if you could and didn’t want to I’d be fur- 
ious. This way it simply can’t come up.” 

We had another one on that and I’m afraid I 
got a bit more reminiscent than was decent. Few 
women are smart enough to know that particular 
truth—or to admit it: that no matter how set 
on her freedom a woman is, she still has to be a 
marriage candidate. I left almost immediately, 
however, because Lora looked so cute being hard- 
boiled over life and love that I could barely keep 
my hands off her, and I still knew better than to 
lay myself wide open. 

I took Larry Marshall round to see her next 
week. I was a fool to do it because Larry’s any 
girl’s Secret Sorrow on sight. But he had a 
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fa cousin out in Des Moines who’d known her 
sister, and he’d heard about her and kept 
insisting. I got hipped on the idea of not being 
a dog in the manger, so I took him and intro- 
duced them. That’s the worst of having a con- 
science out of Kansas by New England. It be- 
comes imperative at times to do whatever you 
most dislike, just as dicipline. 

It was harder to take than I’d expected. They 
were a natural, those two, right from the start. 
They had the same—color, maybe you'd call it; 
vitality or something. Larry has the sort of dark 
handsomeness that escapes flamboyance only be- 
cause it’s obvious he’s regular. Lora’s ash-blonde 
loveliness is less arresting, but it grows on you 
plenty. If they had not put themselves out to 
talk to me and, through me, to eech other, I’d 
not have registered in that room at all. It seems 
to me sometimes that I took on protective color- 
ing from Kansas buffalo grass at birth, inside and 
out; a nice tan color, well-suited for onlookers. 
There were worse roles, I’d supposed, until that 
day. 

When I said I had to go they both urged me 
to have dinner with them. Like that! Making 
room for me. I wasn’t having any and I got 
out, wishing, without much hope, that I’d some- 
day learn not to make big-hearted gestures like 
bringing two of my best friends together just so 
we could all have fun. That. introduction was 
going to make history. I could see that. 

But I didn’t have to sit on the sidelines watch- 
ing it. Or I thought I didn’t. So I was out 
whenever they called me. Lora finally did con- 
nect and I shook myself out of my sulks and went 
round. After all, I am ten years older, and defin- 
itely out of the girl-competition, if I'd ever been 
in it, which I had not. 

Lora was looking a bit strained, I thought. 
didn’t take the conversation long to get round 
7 to Larry. “Mr. Marshall’s very nice, isn’t 

he?” she said, too casually. When I agreed 
with reluctant honesty, she said it was a pity he 
was so emotional. 

“Emotional?” Larry’s big and rather beefy; 
the football type. 

“Frightfully!” Lora laughed a little. “You're 
always accusing me of dramatizing myself. It’s 
not true, of course. Not exactly. I honestly do 
feel just like I act, always.” 

I said I was sure she did. “Only most adults 
don’t indulge themselves by acting exactly as they 
feel.” 

“Larry does. I can see how you mean now. 
Honestly Mike!” she threw her hands out and 
looked rueful. ‘“He’s got me stopped. I’m as 
bovine as—as a cow, these days. One of us has 
to be.” ‘ 

The picture she made intrigued me. “Larry 
always seemed extremely level headed to me.” 

“A man wouldn’t know about another man,” 
she informed me, and I could see how that could 
be true. “He’s—honestly he’s terrific. Why, I 
began a tiny little scene—just a baby one no 
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bigger than that—” she measured on her smallest 
finger tip— “about how foul life could be, and 
darling, by the time he got through I wanted to 
sneak out and lock up the kitchen for fear we 
might have to use the gas stove for a suicide 
pact. I think he’s loopy!” 

I said men didn’t do that sort of thing any- 
more, and she remarked, rather crossly, that I 
didn’t need to tell her I never thought her any- 
thing but a washed out spindle blonde without 
sex appeal, and we went happily out to dinner 
like old times. 


HEN I ran into Larry next week I wanted 

to congratulate him on the salutory state 
he’d put Lora into. Of course I didn’t. Women 
have all the luck. No one unearths the obsolete 
word “cad” if they gossip their heads off. We'd 
had our second drink before I realized that Larry 
was laboring under that identical handicap him- 
self. His three false starts about how charming 
Lora was, got no farther and he looked frustrated 
as Hell. 

I don’t know exactly what my motive was in 
laying his cards on the table for him but I’ve often 
suspected I had an early Christian martyr for an 
ancestor. I said: “You’re in love with her 
aren’t you?” 

His guard came down and he grinned at me 
and I could understand right then his success with 
women. “I’m off my head about her,” he said. 
“That’s what I’ve been trying to get at. You'll 
think I’m nuts and that ought to help. Look! 
Could you manage not to let on to her that 
you’ve known my family since I was six? You 
see she thinks—well, Hell! I never wanted to 
marry a girl before, Mike,’ he said solemnly. 
“So if she asks you will you please tell her there’s 
insanity in my family?” 

Now I ask you. For one spine-tingling mo- 
ment I didn’t doubt him a bit. Then I remem- 
bered Judge Marshall and Aunt Hattie. “Why 
go so far back?” I asked. 

He laughed. “Maybe it’d be better if you just 
be dumb about it. Look, Mike. It’s like this. 
Lora’s funny. She’s got the idea she doesn’t want 
to get married. I don’t blame her. She’s inde- 
pendent. She’s making a name as a fashion 
artist. She’s having fun. Well, she cooked up 
a story quite awhile ago that she wasn’t free to 
marry. I don’t expect she pulls it on you; it 
just wouldn’t come up. But her sister told my 
cousin about it. I’ve heard a lot about her, you 
know. Well, at first I was just curious; so I 
began throwing out dark hints about why I didn’t 
dare marry; just as a gag. It was sort of fun. 
But—I don’t suppose you’d have any idea how— 
how lovely she is?” 

I was getting pretty tired of being set apart 
from the rest of the human race, but I only 
nodded. “And now it isn’t a gag?” 

“I’m deadly serious. Lora’s—vwell, spoiled. 
She’s bound to want what she can’t have. When 
I get her convinced she can’t have me, it ought 
to be a pushover. Don’t you think?” 
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I didn’t encourage him much, but he did get 
me to promise I wouldn’t spoil his game. If I 
didn’t like his deceiving Lora, still I had to 
admit he’d make her a damned fine husband. I 
wanted her to be happy, didn’t I? Sure I did. 
And she wasn’t. Thinking back, it seemed to me 
she’d been hectic and disturbed for a long time. 

I had lunch with her that week and her manner 
convinced me that if she’d been restless before, she 

was definitely upset now. “I’m getting old, 

Michael,” she told me sadly. “I’m losing all 
my charm. I did have a little, even if you never 
noticed it.” 

I said a girl was bound to begin to slip at 
twenty-five and she said she knew it and I needn't 
be sarcastic. “Oh, men still like to take me out. 
I amuse them,” she said bitterly. “They even get 
infatuated. But they don’t mean anything.” 

“Always a bridesmaid,” I mourned. I felt 
mournful too, because you could see Larry had 
been a swell psychologist. The yeast was work- 
ing all right. 

When he stopped in:at my place on his way to 
see Lora next night, he admitted, with enough 
modesty so that you couldn’t find the slightest 
10 excuse for wanting to kick him, that he 

honestly believed he was making progress. 
“She’s so darned sweet about it, Mike. I feel like 
a dog. She keeps trying to convince me that I 
don’t need to let a thing like that, way back, ruin 
my life ; she says a girl who cared for me wouldn’t 
let that interfere. She even honed up on the 
Mendelian law and she gets it so twisted, trying 
to argue with me, that she looks about ten years 
old.” 

I lit a cigarette trying hard for indifference. 
Because I’d seen Lora, flushed and earnest like 
that, myself. “It oughtn’t to be long then.” 

“It’s got to be sudden,” he agreed. “Some of 
these nights I’m going to sweep her right off 
her feet.” He grinned at the cliche. “I’m going 
to say: ‘We drive to Stamford and get married 
tonight—or never. I'll never have the nerve 
again.’” He dropped his dramatic tone. “That’s 
where you come in. You’re our best man.” 

“Like Hell!” 

“You've got to, Mike. You know how Lora 
feels about you. You’re like a father to her.” I 
winced and he amended that. “Like her family, 
I mean. She’s going to be pretty lost and fright- 
ened about the whole thing.” He frowned. “She’s 
maybe going to be sore, too, when I tell her it’s 
just a gag; she’s not going to be so amused, 


just for a minute. But you could fix it. If you 
think it’s all right, she’ll think it is.” 
There was a lot more before I gave in. That 


I did give in goes without saying. Far be it from 
me to miss a chance of twisting the sword in my 
vitals. It’s practically a duty. 

My feet took me straight to Lora’s, next night. 
My head told me I wouldn’t stop in for a five 
o'clock drink. It kept saying I'd go right past, 
even while I was ringing the bell. The clicker 

(Continued on page 46) 
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read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
anada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
corespondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover for the September issue on or before 
August 15, Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





CELEBRATING our fifth or oir 2 the Friendship 
Club offers FREE (masculine) MEMBERSHIPS dur- 
ing August. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose 


postage. 





CYTHEREA FINDS FOR YOU the right “someone” to 
come home to. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. En- 
close postage. 





100 MARKETS FOR GAGS. Rates, when paid. Edi- 
tors names. Complete Professional Information 
List. Where to Sell Humor. One Dollar. Don 
Ulsh, 443 Wrightwood, Chicago, Illinois. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
plot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
Movies, Radios, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


2,500 USED CORRRESPONDENCE COURSES, books, 
small printing outfits, duplicators (bargains). Cata- 
log, 10c. Mimeographing reasonable. Wanted— 
Books, courses, typewriters, men’s clothing. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 











ELECTRICAL, CHEMICAL, MECHANICAL, MED- 
ICAL and TOXICOLOGICAL questions answered in 
DETAIL—50c.—E. Duff, 28 Greenwich Avenue, 
Greenwich, Conn. 





LIST OF FIFTY ALASKAN EXPRESSIONS; map; de- 
scription dog sledding; answer any question pertain- 
Qed = Alaska; fifty cents.—Duker, Box 2361 Juneau, 

aska. 





NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS—State kind desired, 5c 
each; 30c a dozen.—R. Donner, R. 50, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 





PRIVATELY CONDUCTED PRINT SHOP for the pro- 
duction of books or other printing of a private 
nature; strict confidence. Some manuscripts bought. 
—Geo. G. Gullock, Vineland, New Jersey. 





CHICAGO PHOTOS—Hotels, factories, stores, street 
scenes, slums, crime scene, Gold Coast, etc. State 
scene desired and send $1.00 for proofs of 3 views of 
any subject. Choose the scene you like and order 
8x10 glossy prints COD $4.00.—Staunton Associ- 
ates, 5055 Maypole, Chicago. 





MEMBER POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 30 lines 
of poetry minutely analyzed, $1. Windicot, New 
Hope Pennsylvania. 





COMPLETE—$85 Newspaper Institute of America 
Course for $25. Box A-2. 





INCREASE POSSIBILITY OF SALES BY 80 per cent!! 
Originality, excellent plot, etc., avail little unless you 
fulfill the rigorous requirements of a well-typewrit- 
ten manuscript. Know: What editors look for, Mar- 
kets, Rights to Reserve, screen possibilities, and 
more useful information, $1.00.—Julius Lopez, 328 

East 19th Street, New York City. 





LONELY YOUNG WOMAN, 24, cultured and attract- 
are 7 like to correspond with interesting man. 
ox A-1. 





BACKGROUND MATERIAL—Postal want list brings 
free details. J. Stenger, 203 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 





WRITER WANTS SECRETARY, Traveling companion; 
lady, NOT OVER 28; attractive, congenial, capable 
stenographer-typist; unmarried (no divorcees); re- 
fined, cultured, intelligent, efficient, accurate, reli- 
able; in perfect health; UNENCUMBERED; free to 
travel anywhere; no smoking; high-class work; high- 
class applicants, wide-awake with good references de- 
sired; good remuneration; unusual opportunities; 
write full details; send snapshot. Nicholson-Qual- 
ity Personnel Bureau, Box 273, Coshocton, Ohio. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


CANNOT WRITE A STORY, but I can punch cows. 
Let me help you avoid the silly mistakes eastern 
writers make in westerns. Fifty cents per thousand. 
Hurst Julian, Box 1134, Grants, N. M. 


HAWAII—LIVING AND WORKING IN PARADISE. 
4000 words accurate, authentic information ways and 
means, one dollar. Box G-12. 


ARE YOU FED UP with the infantilism of your 
environment? CONTACTS, correspondence club for 
the mentally marooned, founded in 1927, with mem- 
bers the world over, promotes the fine art of letter 
writing. 3c stamp for details. CONTACTS, 116 East 
11th Street, New York City. 


THE PLOT MAKER—An inexhaustible source of story 
ideas. 25c. Roxy, 1435 West Maple, Denver, Colo. 





— 








“LIVE” PLOTS—The Plot Doctor offers you an un- 
usual service—2000-word plot-outline written to 
your order detailing characters, situations, opening, 
crises, dramatic action, climax. Special attention 
to orders during July and August. Send story-idea. 
“Get acquainted” price, $1; regular, $2. York, 204 
Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


SELF HELP BOOKS—On Health, Happiness and Suc- 
cess. Write for free literature. Charles Luck, 1011 
West 11th Street, Austin, Texas. 


HELP! BUSINESS RUSHING! Writers, Cartoonists, 
20c brings instructions and sample magazine. Want 
Ad World, Mansfield, Ohio. 


OF NATIONAL INTEREST—A Florida Property Title, 
in fourteen installments per the Abstract; wanted, 
Publication to carry narrative of same. J. O’Calla- 
ghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd St., Miami, Fla. 


YOUNG LADY NEEDS EMPLOYMENT, at home. Will 
do. typing, mimeographing, and illustrating for 
writer. Experienced. Moderate rates. Box A-3. 


PEN AND INK ILLUSTRATIONS for your story, verse 
or book. One dollar each. Send money order. M. 
Millner, 1461 Plymouth Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


POCKET STORY PLOTTER is indispensable on your 
desk, practical in your pocket. 


ARTISTS, CARTOONISTS, ILLUSTRATORS, sell your 
drawings. Investigate our service. Send stamp. 
Art Bureau, Parkville, Missouri. 








WORK ON NEWSPAPER—We Assign and Copyread 
stories—Six Assignments, $1.00. Peter Tracy, 1906 
Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 





“HOW WE WRITE SALABLE TRADE JOURNAL 
ARTICLES”—One dollar. Box 113, Northside Branch, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 





BENNETT WRIGHT’S NEW BOOK, Selling Sports 
Stories, just off the press. Many years’ author of 
stories in the leading sports magazines. Inside stuff, 
revealing all the angles and shortcuts in beginners’ 
easiest field. Complete with sure-fire Master Plot. 
=o author, Atlantic Beach, Florida, $1.00 
prepaid. 





WRITERS—Ideal home for rent. Particulars, Four- 
Square Ranches, Strawberry, Nevada. 
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TER! Make 3 pounds of butter from 1 pound. No 
rtm No chemicals used. Send 50c, coin, for com- 
plete instructions. Harry McCarty, Westfield, lowa. 


MOUNTAINEERS’ DIALECT, folklore, slang. List, 
20c and stamp. Or detailed, authentic answers to 
your three questions, 50c. Edmund Hargis, Gran- 
ville, Tennessee. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


NEW PLOTTO AND INSTRUCTION KEY—Will sell 
my new Plotto and Key for $8.50. Domestic change 
responsible. Pearl Iskowitz, 156 Beach 38th St., 
Edgemere, L. I. 


NEED NEW IDEAS? $1.00 brings you the IDEA 
BOOK, and deatails of the IDEA SERVICE. Novel 
source material and writer aids. The Idea Shop, 
Box 7, South Ashburnham, Mass. 


POETRY AND VERSE WRITERS—101 markets for 
your poems and verse, 25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 








FEATURE WRITERS—Write me for prices of news- 
paper clippings that contain leads for feature articles 
and trade journals. Just tell me the field in which 
you are interested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Gilbert 
Lamb, Sullivan, Ky. 





CHAINGANG—Ex-convict’s detailed reply, 
questions, $1.—Box A-7. 


PEN AND INK SKETCHES, one dollar; plots, twenty- 
five cents. D. Cowie, Christopher, IIl. 


$100.00—FIRST PRIZE for name for our new Writers’ 
Magazine. First hundred letters will receive-—FREE 
—privately printed Regge 3 Twins” . 
WANT Stories, Poems, Articles. 


any two 


- - WE 
Writers’ Publish- 
ing Company, Welch, West Virginia. 
WHAT IS SEX? Most amazing book ever written on 
this fascinating subject. Just off the press. Dis- 


cusses all ubject in plain language. Literature free. 
P. O. Box 1293, Miami, Fla. 


INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION and save time when 
plotting, using Pocket Plotter. 








CORRESPONDENT—tTrade journal or newpaper fea- 
ture writer to conduct locally on a part time basis 
various business research assignments. Must be 
adept fact finding and writing intelligent reports 
and articles. Please state qualifications concisely 
and field of specalizati busi management, 
merchandising, semi-technical or technical articles. 
Address: Lambin & Carver, Inc., 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 











ORIGINAL and amazing booklet on how positively to 
win at cards without a special deck of cards, mark- 
ings, stacking, etc. Send $1.00 to Cardwin, P. O. Box 
182, Passaic, N. J. 





PLOT FORMULAS 10c EACH! Romantic, love, adven- 
ture, detective mystery, detective action, short short, 
comedy, western, confession, terror, character, science 
fiction. All 12, $1. No less than 5 sold. You MUST 
plot according to formula. Syko, 151 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 





TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH WITH typewriter! 
Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, typing man- 
uscripts. Dime brings information; none free. Ace- 
WDC, 322 Empire Bldg., Birmigham, Ala. 





WRITE SHORT PARAGRAPHS for National Maga- 
zine! Complete details (book), 25c coin! Lewis F. 
Hower, Lewistown, Ohio. 





PROSTITUTES’ LINGO—Valuable to writers, 20c. 
Box 0-3. 





SOLDIERS’ LINGO—! e : 
Box 0-3. G By an ex-service man, 20c. 





aeons TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
mp. opyright 1935). I d. G. N. 
Alworth, 556 Blaine i, ‘inten, hic ——s 
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DOLLAR JUVENILE PLOTTER endorsed by Denver 
Writers’ Club Complete with Key, instructions. 
Originator published in dozens of markets. W. 
Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, Ontario, Canada. 


NEED PLOTS? _ $1.00 brings. guaranteed saleable 
story plot and synopsis. rite your own story. 
National Story-Plot Builders, 419 4th Ave., No., Suite 
210, Nashville, Tenn. 











CCC LINGO—By former enrollee. Quarter. Floyd 
Johnson, 538 Belden, Chicago, Illinois. 
ANN EMA WILLIAMS (Prophetess-Adviser). An- 


swers 5 questions 25c (coin). Send birthdate. 1100 
Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, Rhode Island. 


USED WRITER’S BOOKS BOUGHT, SOLD, EX- 
CHANGED. Inquire Syko, 151 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” included 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., Marion, Ohio. 





SONGWRITERS—MSS. copied; lyric typed in; fift 
cents. Piano vocal to melody $3. Work guaranteed. 
Postage please. Belle Schrag, 1711 Lagrange St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


AMATEUR ARTISTS and Cartoonist earn excellent 
cash income at home, copying and duplicating car- 
toons for advertisers. Postcard brings full particu- 
lars. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle, Wisconsin. 


PETER SEEKS the Box A-4. 


AMBITIOUS, EDUCATED, experienced female writer- 
secretary seeks position anywhere. Box A-6. 


101 ENDINGS FOR YOUR STORY—AIl the climaxes 
there are! Price, $1. Syko, 151 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED—Script sample page 
(Copyright 1937). Dime and stamp. G. N. Alworth, 
556 Blaine Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


PLOT GENIE, $5. Curtis Magic Plotkey, $2.50. Writ- 
ing of Fiction, $1.50. All like new. Raymond Ken- 
nedy, Brook St., Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Fascinating Tyrant. 








GAG-MEN, get a new conception of the mechanics of 
creating, slanting, and selling. My copyrighted trea- 
tise, ‘Professional Cartoon Gag riting,”’ Feo 
$1.00. Details for a stamped envelope. Jack Badg- 
ett, Mount Airy, N. C 


CORRESPONDENCE desired worthy, lonely, mature, 
serious intentioned authors; professional people. 
Lady, 243 Lawrence, Newark, Ohio. 


WIDOW IN DISTRESS, 42, unencumbered. Assist 
author, attend small business, type, homemaker, 
companion. Free to travel. Refined, dependable, 
quiet. Not menial type. Only legitimate offers con- 
sidered. Box A-5. 


VICTOR HUGO GOT HIS PLOTS FROM the dictionary. 

© can you. Ten million plots from your dictionary! 

New Word-Idea-Analysis does the trick. Price, $1.00. 
Syko, 151 West 40th Street, New York City. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound, De- 
tails . G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., 
Marion, Ohio. 














MAKE MONEY—Sell new joke novelties, tricks. Sam- 
ples, salesplan, 3 dimes. Carey’s Western Novelties, 
Weimar, Texas. 





COMPLETE DEVELOPED PLOTS—Any type, slanted 
towards the magazine that you wish to reach. De- 
tailed instructions for developing them and sales ad- 
vice. Five writers sold stories developd from our 
plots last month. Three of them were first sales. Let 
us put that same solid foundation under your next 
story that enabled these beginners to break into 
print. UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE: If for 
any reason a plot does not please you return within 
seven days and we'll return your money. $5.00 
stories under 8,000 words. $10 novelettes. Novels 
(write first). Crosby’s Plot Shop, Box 12, Sta. A., 
Charleston S. C. 
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HELP WANTED! 


We have acted in the past only as personal agents for 
selling authors. Last month, under the pressure of 
rising market demands, we opened our service to all. 

The response has been gratifying, but meets only a 
fraction of our needs)s WE MUST HAVE YOUR HELP 
if we are to cope with editorial requests. In return, 
we offer a criticism and sales service that has won us 
the patronage of top-ranking professionals. 

Rates: $1 for manuscripts up to 2,000 words. 50 cents per 
thousand thereafter. Resubmissions free; fees refunded when 
work Is sold. 


CAMERON - REED 


Literary Agents 


126 Madison Avenue New York City 














THE KEY TO ORIGINALITY is Pocket Plotter’s Se- 
lective Key. 





PEPPY PEN-PALS! PRIZE CONTESTS! Experiences, 
Jokes, Poems, Cartoons, Snapshots! Copy 15c; 2 for 
25c. Wow Magazine, Eolia, Missouri. 





SENSATIONAL, UNRETOUCHED NUDE photographic 
studies, $1.00 set. “Novax” 918 8th Street, Oakland, 
California. 





WANTED: Co-Publishers. 100 magazines, $1.00. Your 
title, name, address. Sample, details, 10c. Lorene 
Marshall, Blawnox, Pa. 





WE BUY—SELL-—TRADE—used books, magazines, 
correspondence courses—on all subjects. Writers’ 
requests our jialty. Don’t hesitate writing us 
about your needs, even for typewriters. A. C. Book 
Shop, 418-C North Clark, Chicago, Illinois. 








CARTOON SALES GUIDE MONTHLY. Two issues, 
25c. Lavalette, W. Va. 





THE BOOK WHICH HELPS TO THINK: Pocket 
Plotter. 





RESEARCH SERVICE. Any question, any topic an- 
swered, $1.00. Tips and  / Aone for features, 
$1.00. Galvin, 207 E. 84th, N. Y. 





CLIPPINGS, RESEARCH Inquire about August offer 
at $10. Please state interests; print name and ad- 
—., Sheldon Worth, 235 S. 2ist St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





CONFUCIAN WISDOM $1. Box A-8. 








WRITER-EXPLORER wishes 1 correspond 
with mature woman. Picture exchange—strictly 
confidential. Box 84, 226 E. 86 St., New York City. 





SEND $1 for the book writers have asked me to write 
OW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES — 
Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 





SYMPATHETIC PROBLEM CONSULTATIONS, 50c. 
Box A-8. 





ATHLETE’S FOOT CONQUERED! Five applications 
inexpensive home remedy. Information, dime. J. 
Kuhn, Weisel, Pa, 
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Collier’s Reject 
(Continued from page 43) 


clicked and, in the hall, I heard an up-stairs 
door bang, like a gun. I scarcely needed to see 
Larry come catapulting down the steps, to feel 
in my bones that. climax had been reached. His 
stormy bitter expression held until he’d bowlea 
past me, then, with a conspiratorial glance upward, 
he motioned me into the vestibule. “Tonight’s the 
night,” he said, hissing slightly. “Be parked in 
Stamford courthouse square at midnight.” 

“J. P.’s don’t sleep in the courthouse.” 

“T know. I know! But you be there. We'll 
pick you up. It’d take too long now to direct 
you to this bird’s house.” He took off his hat, 
smoothed his hair and settled it back, then 
straightened his tie. “We're going to be driving 
off into the night, on impulse, round ten o'clock,” 
he said. 

“Tt’s a lousy trick. I ought to fix your wagon 
for you right now,” I said, trying, without suc- 
cess, to dislike him. 

“Good old Mike. I knew I could depend on 
you.” His face got serious. “I’ll make her happy. 
You know that.” 

It was time someone did, I thought, watching 
Lora while she fussed nervously round the room. 
I couldn’t keep my eyes off her and for once I 
i ! could think of no vital reason for not doing 

what I wanted to do. I might as well 
yearn over her while I could. Her troubled ab- 
sorption made it just silly to try to tell her my 
own rather astounding news. It wouldn’t interest 
her anyway. At the moment I doubted even if 
she’d hear it. 

She came, finally, to sit beside me on the sofa, 
smoking quietly, with a worried look on her face. 
“I suppose you saw Larry? You're always step- 
ping into my crises,” she said, at last. “You 
think I’m a mess, don’t you, Mike? Well, I am, 
I guess. But honestly, this time it isn’t my fault.” 
She sounded tired and young and very troubled. 
For once, I saw, she wasn’t dramatizing her own 
emotion. For once she was wholly absorbed in 
someone else. Love, of course. It reassured me, 
bitterly. 

“I feel so sorry for Larry I could die. He’s— 
he’s just tearing himself to pieces, Michael. I 
can’t tell you why. It’s not my secret, you see.” 
She smiled at me, rather mistily. “I always do 
tell you my own, don’t I, darling?” 

Suddenly I wanted Larry out of our minds, 
out of that room. It wasn’t much for me to ask. 
l2 Thinking that I began growing a life-size 

martyr complex at once. “If you can’t tell 
me why don’t we just skip it,” I said crossly. 
“Can’t a tired business man get a drink and a 
little womanly comfort round here?” 

Selfishness pays. I got my drink. The ice- 
box even ran to some of the cheap red caviar 
we both like. And Lora, with that amazing quick- 
change ability women have, supplied the comfort 
by turning on the mood I like best. When she 
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isn’t being dramatically somber, or brilliantly 
amusing or just plain provocative, she sometimes, 
all of a sudden, turns into a sort of nice next-door 
neighbor kid. The scene with Larry must have 
been pretty hectic because she’d obviously cried 
all her rouge off; she looked pale; there were 
bruised looking circles under her eyes; her soft 
fair hair was a mess; and I’d never been more 
drawn to her. She chattered on about the Jo 
Davidson horse in the Whitney show, and the 
adorable awkward young calf carved in mahogany 
and, by association of ideas, about what a break 
she’d made in the market when the butcher sug- 
gested she buy tripe for lunch— 

“__and I said I didn’t like fish—” 

I kissed her at that point. Thoroughly. Losing 
sanity altogether I did it again, more slowly, until 
her arm went round my neck. Then I just held 
still, her cheek against mine. 

She sat up before I’d had time to be anything 
but exultant over my behavior. “Why did you 
do that, Michael?” When I had no answer for 
her she repeated: “I want to know why.” 

I said I was sorry. I asked her to forgive me. 
“It was just one of those things,” I said. “I’m 
as ashamed as Hell, Lora.” 

“Just the old biological urge?” 

“Have it that way if you want. Let’s forget 
it. I do have some excuse though. I’ve had 
sort of upsetting news today. Guess it threw me 
off balance a bit. I had a summons from Reno. 
My wife’s decided to divorce me, it seems. Cruel 
no end, she says I was. Maybe the complete 
absurdity of that unhinged me.” 

I looked up and the sight of Lora’s soft bright 
eyes fixed on me stopped my lying. “The Hell 
with that,” I said, rather loud. “I kissed you be- 
cause I wanted to, fool. Because I’ve wanted to 
fpr years. Because I love you so damned much 
I couldn’t not kiss you. And how do you like 
that?” I threw at her like a blow in the face. 

She looked as dazed as if it had been. “You're 
going to be free? Michael! And you—you—” 
Tears grew in her wide eyes and one spilled over 
and dripped off her nose.- She giggled shakily, 
her eyes still solemn. “I like it very much, Mr. 
Adams. And how have you been? You're not 
too bright you know. Why do you suppose I’ve 
behaved like a blighted being with a secret sorrow 
all these years?” 

So that’s how it was. It took quite a time and 
a lot of what I hope wasn’t effort on her part, 
to convince either of us. When she told me 
i how worried she’d been about Larry and 

how frightened for fear he’d do something 
desperate because he was so emotional and high- 
strung, I even told her about the scenario we’d 
worked out. It sounded completely screwy, told 
like that, of course. I said so. “To think,” I 
repeated, “to think I actually supposed you’d 
only want what you couldn’t have!” 

“And what’s led you to believe you were 
wrong?” she asked me sweetly. She had me 
there. I’m still brooding over it. 








WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ROGET'S THESAURUS 
$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


Book Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














RADIO WRITING 


ver owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 
as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only ——— looking 
scripts. There are over 7/00 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


et De CR ccc esscceusesancecion $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

et De Ge NDS oc 00:06 keds eeencd $2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE THEM 

We PORGr TONER. occ ccecacscsvosecscos $2.00 
DO’S AND DONT’S OF RADIO WRITING 

ee TE CNR sos 660450666000 c0nee $1.00 
I Be 6 oo ees bcedeeenavdueewese 15¢ 


Names, addresses of all radio stations 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


A limited number of writers given 
personal training. Complete Courses 
in fiction and poetry writing. Criticism 
of unsold material. 

Contributor to New Yorker, Nation, 
Sat. Review, C. S. Monitor, O'Brien, 
O. Henry collections, Writer, Writer's 
Digest, etc. 


Consultation (by appointment) YOrk 2220 
6112 Wilshire Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 














PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically pel 9 First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free, Minor corrections in 
egos. pao and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. Quality work since 1932, 


NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 














READ THIS 


. $2 is LESS than you can waste in post- 
age on a manuscript that comes back a 
few times—but it is enough to find out why 
it doesn’t get by editors... 

Criticism — to be good—must be 

absolutely honest, painfully frank 

and penetratingly thorough. But it 

does not have to be costly. 
My handling charge for any Ms up to 
5,000 words is $2. This fee will bring you 
a detailed analysis of your story, sugges- 
tions to increase its salability—and mar- 
keting at 10% if it will sell as it is. 


ROBERT CRON 


OCEANSIDE CALIFORNIA 


My references? One is enough. 
For ten years | have never earned 
a cent except by writing, editing 
or directing publications — and | 
am well fed, indeed. 
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The Criticism 


S in the previous Liberty and Sweetheart 
stories analyzed in WriTeR’s Dicest, 
the following numerals refer to the sections 
of the story carrying corresponding numerals. 
1. The story gets off to a bad start. The 
author tries to cover up by admitting that the 
crack is senile; but this is no excuse. The 
dialogue should be fresh and sparkling. This 
opening gives the story a dated note. Worse, 
it puts the psychology of the heroine back in 
the gay twenties. Today we have a tendency 
to take our problems—economic, social, and 
emotional—much more seriously. (After 
we've gone through the story we’ll come back 
and take up this and other points and see how 
they could be improved to make the story a 
good sales bet.) 

2. This is fair but could be better. We 
discover that the opening happened in the 
past, does not belong to the present. It would 
have been better to have opened the story 
with a scene showing the character in love 
with the girl and letting us see her philosophy 
through what she says and does now. How- 
ever, this paragraph does have the advantage 
of arousing reader interest by promising us 
drama to come. 

Unfortunately, this promise is not fulfilled. 
but the promise by being there does lead us 
on. The introduction of the young man who 
has just been rejected also leads us to expect 
fireworks ; but again, unfortunately, we are 
disappointed. 

3. This sets the characterization for the 
entire story. Notice again the dated note. 
Notice, also, that the characterization is shal- 
low. We learn here that the heroine wants to 
have fun, doesn’t want to take her problems 
seriously ; but that is about all we do know 
about her other than her tendency to drama- 
tize things—and we are told of this tendency 
more than we are permitted to see it. We 
don’t see her smash a glass; we only learn 
that she has done such a trick. 

4. Here the author is carefully planting 
for the ending. This is well done, better than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred beginners could 
do; but even so it’s just a shade too obvious. 
Throughout this scene the readers are tipped 
off a bit too much that the heroine has no 
real problem, is simply pulling her act to 
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hide her affection for him from the hero. 
She should have a problem, a modern one, 
only overcome in the climax of the story. 

5. This is good dialogue. Unfortunately 
there’s not enough of it. Three-fourths of 
the dialogue in this story, while quite com- 
petent, just lacks the necessary gaiety and 
sparkle to make it sustained good reading for 
a Collier’s audience which has been trained 
to expect the best in this field. Too much of 
it, like the reference to the book a few para- 
graphs back, isn’t original enough for a 
magazine which pays from $500 to $3,000, 
depending upon the quality of the story and 
the reputation of the author, for a romance 
of this length. 

6. Here, almost a third of the way through 
the story, we meet the Romantic Menace. 
Certainly by this time the characters of the 
hero and the heroine should be definitely 
established, well rounded, so sharply drawn 
that we should feel able to pick them out if 
we met them at a cocktail party. But they 
have not been. We know little of the hero’s 
business, of what he considers worthwhile in 
the world, of what he believes in. Instead he 
just seems a rather pleasant youngster of no 
serious beliefs who isn’t even deeply in love 
with the girl. He’s said he is, true; but in 
fiction as in life a man is revealed more by 
what he fights for than by his oaths; and 
our hero has made no effort to win Lora or 
even to secure his freedom from his wife. 
And Lora—she hasn’t grown from our open- 
ing picture of her. Neither the hero nor 
heroine are viable; they remain too dimen- 
sional upon the pages of the manuscript. 
Such characterization is acceptable to some 
magazine editors who pay from one to three 
cents a word ; it’s not acceptable to Collier’s 
which pays from ten cents to fifty cents a 
word, 

Notice in what follows that Marshall, the 
Menace, is drawn less clearly than are the 
hero and heroine. The narrator tells us that 
Larry is darkly handsome; the heroine tells 
us that he is highly emotional; but we, the 
readers, don’t see these things! We cannot 
see and believe in him as a person and this is 
essential if we are to see that he represents 
a menace. And if we don’t believe it, then 
there is nothing to worry about. We know 
that, eventually, the hero is going to get the 
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NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
WRITERS 


The newspaper syndicate field is a steady free 
lance market. Every newspaper in the country buys 
syndicated writing. Writers who slant their writ- 
ing into this market secure regular weekly incomes 
when their material sells through syndicate contract. 
The Newspaper Syndicate Department of WRITER'S 
DIGEST is planned to aid those approaching this 
field and guide their column, cartoon, article or 
fiction features into sales channels. 


For each column of 200 to 600 words 


wT ee eT ee 50c per column 
eg, ee 40c each 
oo | eee 20c each 
Minimum fee for criticizing scripts for the 
SYREIONNS MIGIREE, 0.600. 0 ceeccsess $1.00 


Criticism inciudes advice on how to improve your pros- 
pective syndicated material, how to sell it, and where 
to sell it. Advice given as to whether to sell through 
an established syndicate, or to start your own. We par- 
ticularly like to see submitted to this department columns 
that are now running gratis in small country papers, and 
to help the author build his column up to national 
proportions. 

We do not give marketing advice unless the column 
merits same. Fee refunded when the column is too spe- 
cialized to sell, or poorly done, Our service also includes 
a detailed, authentic reply to any questions on the pos- 
sible syndication of your own column. Such questions 
must be numbered, and must be specific and to the 
point. 


NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| For 19 years I have been selling stories to the studios 
| and am prepared to take up your stories personally with 


| Studio Editors. Send for my booklet today. 


| ADELINE M. ALVORD 
| 6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif,, Suite 215, Dept. 55 
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EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 


TEN YEARS' EXPERIENCE 
Writing 
Editorial 
Sales 








Terms on Request 
235 West 46th St., New York City 
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PLAYWRIGHTS 


WHY WON'T YOUR PLAY SELL? 
Send it to me. I'll analyze it and tell you. 
CAN IT BE MADE SALABLE? 


If so | will aid you to develop your craft and fit 
your work for the competition of professional markets. 


WHERE IS ITS MARKET? 
If it meets my high standard | will sell it for you in 
the Broadway, Hollywood, or non-professional mar- 
kets. | know where its sales possibilities lie. 


As a specialist my full time is spent working with play- 
wrights; analyzing their problems; teaching them mastery 
of their craft. Don't run the risk of spoiling your play 
through inadequate knowledge of technique. Send it 
to me. Let me spot its weaknesses and tell you how 
to eliminate thern. 

Reading and analysis: full length, $5.00; one act, $3.00. 
Analysis and specific revision advice: full Saas $10.00; 
one act, $6.00; scenarios or synopses, $8.00 





FULLER SCHOOL OF PLAYWRITING 
Fall term begins October 15. Registration opens 
September 15. Beginning and advanced classes. 
Correspondence and consultation courses by special 
arrangement. Write for information. 


EDMUND FULLER 


Director, Fuller School of Playwriting; Instructor in Play- 
writing, New Theatre School, N. Y. C.; Former editor, 
THEATRE WORKSHOP magazine; contributor to ONE 
at PLAY MAGAZINE; produced playwright; lecturer; 
irector. 


521 East 8ist Street New York City 
Phone REgent 7-4507 
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GUARANTEED TYPING SERVICE 


Have your manuscripts typed by an experienced typist. 
Carbon copy and extra first and last pages free. Corrections 
in spelling, grammar and punctuation, if requested. All 
work guaranteed. Proof read. Mailed flat. Rates: Up to 
10,000 words, 40c per 1,000; 10,000 to 20,000, 35c; over 
20,000, 30c per 1,000. Poetry, lc per line. 


C. P. GERING 
Box 127 Freeman, S. D. 











The 1938 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














MARVELOUS INVENTION FOR WRITERS 


Most practical plotter for professionals and beginners. Get 
ideas easily, quickly, using POCKET STORY PLOTTER. Set 
contains: Selective Key (a Liliputian book), most ingenious 
mechanism, which supplies thousands of different plots, any 
kind: love, mystery, adventure, etc.; for slicks, pulps, screen, 
stage, radio, etc. Major book, with Chronological Plot onus 
Dramatic Plot Blank, Indexes and Development Guides, most 
helpful device for writers, which develops lot outlines, step 
by step, easily, originally. Set, cloth: $1.50, American cur- 
rency; postpaid. Remit by Postal money order.’ Get new ideas; 
order t now. —Agencia Editorial. Apartado Postal. 161. 
Durango, Dgo., Mexico. 
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girl. 

7. Talk! Talk! Talk! The story is all 
talk; nothing is actually happening. The 
drama is occurring off stage rather than on. 
It would be much better here if, instead of 
hearing about the dramatization of Lora, the 
hero were present when the two of them were 
together. He should see this dramatization 
going on and try to do something about it. 
Instead, Lora talks to him and then later 
Larry talks to him. There’s drama under the 
surface here but the author has been afraid 
to drag it out in the open where it really 
belongs. ; 

8. The hero says that he is tired of being 
set apart from the human race; but he does 
nothing to prove that he belongs in the world 
of living men and women. If he loves the 
heroine he hasn’t actually shown it, has done 
nothing about it. This led the editors of sev- 
eral magazines to believe that the author was 
a woman writing from a man’s viewpoint 
More virility in the narrator is necessary to 
make a convincing picture of a man in love 
with a woman. 

9. This is further good planting, together 
with the reference to the spindly blonde 
about ten paragraphs back, that the heroine 
cares for the hero, is trying to get him to re- 
veal his affection, if any. This is definitely 
professional work. The ordinary beginner 
would either neglect to plant entirely or 
would have Lora, too, too obviously yearning 
over the hero when he wasn’t looking. 

10. This is a good build-up, but it isn’t 
enough. Again it is just talk. We don’t see 
the Menace making progress. And again we 
have a hero too willing to twist the knife 
in his vitals rather than fight for his gal. We 
need a dramatic scene here where the three 
are together and he sees—at least thinks he 
sees—the rival making progress. And this 
should hurt him so that he goes out to fight 
for his own freedom. 


11. Too frequently throughout the story 
there are bits which are obscure because the 
author is skimming over the story rather than 
delineating action and persons. Notice here 
the very slight reference to the hero’s news. 
Certainly for him it would be more impor- 
tant, demand more thought and attention 
than it is given. Even if the nature of the 
news itself is to be held for the climax, the 
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knowledge of it should be played up more, 
not skimmed over in a phrase which confuses 
the reader rather than exciting him and 
making him look forward to some important 
revelation which he is sure is going to come. 


12. Here, when the story is almost over, 
the hero does something for the first time 
which really shows us his feelings for the girl. 
Heretofore he has told us he loved Lora but 
we haven’t seen it, haven’t felt it. But this is 
supposed to be a love story! Go back 
through it and mark the real emotions, not 
the ones we are told about, mark the dialogue 
which reveals love—and you will find another 
good reason why this story failed to go over. 
It’s been a love story without romantic emo- 
tion, romantic scenes, romantic words. Com- 
petently done, but emasculated. 

But here, at the end, the story begins to 
breathe. The characters stay in character 
and let their true selves come out. The end- 
ing isn’t sentimental, as in so many of the 
love pulps, and yet the emotion is definitely 
there in these last few paragraphs. The 
trouble is that a few paragraphs on romance 
are not enough to sell a romantic story. But 
they are enough, when handled as well as 
this, with the emotion going from the banter- 
ing to the extremely serious as it becomes 
more intense and is torn from the narrator, 
to make Collier’s definitely interested in the 
author. 

If the Menace, Larry, had been drawn 
convincingly, this scene would have been even 
better because we would have felt that the 
heroine was going to marry him and that the 
hero’s cause was lost. As it is, the Menace 
practically could have been left out of the 
story, since he was never made a real person. 
The scene isn’t all it should be but it is good. 

13. Here again the author slips a bit. The 
story has to be wound up and wound up 
quickly. That is accomplished but again it is 
done through narration rather than portrayal 
so that proportionately there is a slight sag 
at the end when the story should conclude 
sharply. Even if the hero went to the tele- 
phone, called up Larry, actually did some- 
thing to wind up the story, it would be better 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 

MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 
 * manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 


We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be betfered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of your last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manucripts. 


ae. to 1000 Weeds... s.cccscccccs $1.00 
1000 to 2000 words............ $2.00 
2000 to 3000 words............ $3.00 
3000 to 4000 words............ $4.00 
4000 to 5000 words............ $5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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IDEAS + SKILL — MARKETABILITY 
= NO SALE 


Your manuscript might be made salable with 
expert advice. Revision, Collaboration, Sales. 


MARY R. WALSH 
Editorial Adviser 


Fifteen years with Atlantic Monthly Co. and Houghton 
iffiin Excellent connections N. Y. and Boston 
publishers. Moderate fee as advance against commission. 


6 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


















KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 

ENDURED WITH 
THE PYRAMIDS 


FOR THE 
OF LIFE 


INCE came the knowledge that == 

built the Pyramids? Where did = 

the first builders in the Nile Valley acquire 

their astounding wisdom that started man 

on his upward climb? Did their knowledge 

come from a race now submerged beneath 

the sea? From what concealed source came 

the wisdom that produced such characters 

as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac 
Newton, and a host of others? 

Today it is known that they discovered 
and used certain Secret Methods for the 
development of their inner power of mind. 
They truly learned to master life. This 
secret art of living has been preserved and 
handed down throughout the ages and to- 
day is extended to those who dare use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the 
problems of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book — FREE 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organi- 
zation) have prepared an unusual book, 
which will be sent free to sincere inquirers, 
in which the method of receiving these 
principles and natural laws is explained. 
Write today for your copy of this 
sealed book. Possibly it will be the 
. first step whereby you can accom- 
\ plish many of your secret ambitions 
.and the building of personal 
‘ achievements. Address your in- 
quiry to: Scribe C. T. Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


San Jose, California 
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than this little dropped bit of narration here. 
The last few lines of dialogue pick it up a bit, 
fit in very well, but aren’t quite enough to 
make up for the paragraph of narration 
where there should be action. 


"THE STORY needs to be made as modern 

as today’s headlines, and much more dra- 
matic. There are various ways in which this 
could be done, but changing it too much 
would mean practically a new story so let’s 
compromise on a suggestion which, while not 
the best, should put the story over. 


Let’s keep Lora as an individualist but 
make her more aware of the problems of to- 
day. She says she doesn’t want to marry be- 
cause she doesn’t want to be changed, as 
marriage must change one through compro- 
mises ; she doesn’t want to give up her good 
job and trust her security in an insecure 
world to some man. 


The hero, having behind him an unhappy 
marriage to a headstrong woman, is in love 
with Lora admittedly, but has been content 
not to force the issue. 


Larry, the Menace, should be introduced 
in the first scene. Meeting Lora’s self-drama- 
tization with better ones, he begins to make 
headway despite the hero’s opposition. When 
Lora agrees to marry him, the hero can stand 
it no more. Knowing she and Larry cannot 
be happy, he refuses to let Lora marry, re- 
strains her by force, takes her off where she 
can’t get in touch with Larry. He thinks it 
means the end for him since Lora is such an 
individualist who has refused even the milder 
compromises of marriage. But to his surprise 
he finds that Lora’s modernness is of thé 
mind; that emotionally she has enjoyed be- 
ing dominated as no man before has had the 
courage to do. And _ therefore — Happy 
Ending. 


With the Menace on the scene from the 
first, with the hero doing things instead of 
just talking, with the characters more fully 
drawn and the dialogue brightened but kept 
in character—there probably will be a 
Collier’s sale. 
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Radio Stations 


(Continued from page 37) 
fifteen-minute shows, $2.00 for thirty-minute 
shows, and $4.00 for sixty-minute shows.” 

KROW, Oakland, California. ‘While we are 
not in the market for dramatic scripts of any 
length, we are interested in ‘one-man’ shows that 
possess ‘feature’ qualities and a definite mer- 
chandising angle. Our problem is to obtain shows 
which are rich in entertainment value and interest 
but which can be presented by one voice (or two 
voices maximum). We prefer shows that embody 
a selling or merchandising twist and are therefore 
more salable to a prospective sponsor. Will con- 
sider such scripts for release once a week, three 
times a week, or six times a week. Material 
should be accompanied by return postage, other- 
wise it will not be returned. Writers should speci- 
fy total number of programs or episodes avail- 
able in any given series. We consider 13 weeks 
as a minimum. In submitting material we prefer 
a outline of entire series and detailed prospectus 
on the accompanying merchandising features of 
the show, plus at least three sample episodes. 

“Due to an intensely competitive market we 
are faced with holding down production costs in 
selling time. Address correspondence to M. Scott 
Weakley, Production Manager.” 

KAND, Corsicana, Texas. “We use half hour, 
fifteen minute, five minute, and serial shows. 
Serials for high school talent are welcome; also 
short detective stuff. Payment is made if show is 
sold, and then only on a percentage basis.” 

WWSW, Pittsburgh, Pa. “We are interested 
in farce comedies, comedy romances, mysteries, 
human interest dramas and experimental dramas 
for half-hour, fifteen minute shows and serials.” 

WFMD, Frederick, Maryland. “We are open 
at all times to all types of work, for half-hour, 
fifteen minute, five minute, and serial shows. Our 
rate of payment depends upon the type of ma- 
terial, the quality, and the amount of adaptation 
to our needs that is necessitated by the script.” 

KFRO, Longview, Texas. “We use fifteen min- 
ute and five-minute shows. Payment is made 
when program is sold to sponsor.” 

WAAF, Chicago, Illinois. Joseph J. Silver, 
Continuity Editor. “We use fifteen-minute shows 
and serials, of the humor, adventure, and mystery 
type. No payment is made for sustaining shows ; 
commercial show rates arranged between the spon- 
sor and the writer.” 

WBRC, Birmingham, Alabama. “We are in- 
terested in most any type of show, especially some- 
thing of an audience-participation nature. We use 
half hour, fifteen minute and five-minute shows. 
We pay $2, $3, and more, according to the quality 
of the material.” 

WDRG, Hartford, Conn. Walter Haase, Studio 
Manager. “We are interested in fifteen-minute 
shows which have some form of direct pull such 
as audience participation, sending in questions, 


— twist, etc. We pay well for shows that 
pu »” 
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SIX WAYS TO 
BEGIN-STORY 


in this FREE 
Booklet 


Do you feel the urge to write? 
This booklet by Dr. Burton de- 
scribes and illustrates six dif- 
ferent ways to begin a story — 
an important point in short- 
story technique. There are 
many unwritten stories in your life — learn 
how to see them, capture them, write them 
in salable form. 

Besides Dr. Burton’s rich experience as edi- 
tor, author, literary critic and lecturer, he 
has taught at five great universities. He 
knows all sides of the writing game, and 
his seasoned judgment and outstanding 
ability to import his knowledge to students 
of writing in a vivid, inspiring way are avail- 
able to you only through this unusual home- 
study course... . 


Richard Burton Counse 


This complete, practical, 
date course includes the ‘Short 
story, Newspaper Features and 
Articles. You receive individual 

rsonal criticism of all your 
essons, including eight of your 
short stories. 

Many Burton students are sell- 
ing their work. One graduate re- 
cently reported she has sold over 
60 stories since finishing the 
Course. The first story sold b 
another graduate brought $300 
from the ons Ene a 

fences. th. another student 

DR. BURTON laced a story with This Week 
for $200. Harry Savage writes: “I received $115 
for my story, ‘The Dance of Death 


TRY DR. BURTON'S ANALYSIS TEST 

of your Writing Ability 

You may have an aptitude for writing that — prop- 
erly developed and trained — would enable you to 
make money in this fascinating work. Why not get 
- impartial, frank opinion of an experienced critic? 

Burton’s Analysis Test tells you what you really 
at to know about your natural aptitude and 
present writing ability. 

“Honest, straight - rom - the-shoulder”” — “the best 
criticism my work has ever had’? — ‘‘you hit on my 
weaknesses,”’ are typical comments from those who 
have taken this test. 

Send coupon now . . 
will call. 








- no obligation, no salesman 








RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 


802-8 Essex Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send “‘How to Begin a Story,’’ Dr. Burton’s Analysis 
Test and information about the Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing. Please print clearly. 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 
Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 


Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publish- 
ers and screen agents. Recent sales have been to 
many juvenile periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 

Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 














Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manu- 
script typist with 10 years’ experience. Carbon copy fur- 
nished. Corrections in spelling, grammar and punctuation. 
if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 
10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. 
Poetry 1c per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 











GAG-CARTOON 


AND MAKE BIG MONEY—AT HOME—BY MAIL! 
ree pay . Pe eg ‘sob 0O per parton. Get 
in t NEW Fi and be your ow 
50 lesson—1000 iMustration course “lone you g 80 
how. CARTOON MARKETS 
INCLUDED. All fo i ec cercercscceccesecee 

Send for FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 


Box 106 — Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College Graduate (Journalism) will type your, manu- 
scripts at 35c per 1000 words. Minor corrections, if 
requested. Carbon. Proof-read. Ten years’ experience. 
Also mimeographing service. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


538 West Belden Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


























Send for free copy of Rhyming Dictionary and Instruction Book 
on How to Write Popular Songs. Submit best work today, either 
poems or melodies, for our bona fide, superior offer. 


M. M. M. STUDIOS 


Dept. 105, Studio Bidg., Pertiand, Ore. 


HELP FOR PLAYWRIGHTS! 


Successful New York Play Agent, specializing in 
Broadway and Hollywood material, will analyze your 
play and suggest improvements, most likely producer, 
star, director, etc. Modest reading fee. Usual 10% 
commission if your play is sold. Broadway managers are 
reading avidly and buying NOW for Fall production. 
Write at once if you think you have a play for Broad- 
way. References: any Broadway producer. 


SARAH ROLLITTS 
545 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Representation in: 
London — Paris — Budapest — Hollywood 
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WHIP, Hammond, Indiana. “We use _ half- 
hour, fifteen minute, and five-minute shows and 
serials. We are not buying shows at this particular 
time, but using good shows on sustaining basis.” 


KVOX, Moorhead, Minn. 
minute and five-minute shows.” 


WWHE, Hammond, Indiana. “We use half- 
hour, fifteen-minute, and five-minute shows, and 
serials. We are using shows on a sustaining basis, 
but not buying anything at this time.” 


WDZ, Tuscola, Illinois. 
and five-minute shows.” 


WKAT, Miami Beach, Florida. “We use fifteen- 
minute and five-minute shows and serials. Writers 
should submit a synopsis of what they have to 
offer first.” 


WHEC, Rochester, N. Y. “We use half-hour, 
fifteen-minute, and five-minute shows and serials, 
We need comedy material, but are supplied with 
other shows for some time. Our rate of payment 
varies.” 


WREC, Memphis, Tenn. “We have no specific 
requirements other than the shows must be ‘tailor- 
made’ for the Sponsor, who is all important to any 
radio show. Payment is usually by agreement.” 


WMAQ, Chicago, Illinois. “We are in need of 
half-hour weekly man show, soldier of fortune type, 
for serialization but with complete adventure each 
week. Also use romance fifteen minute shows, five 
minute comedy shows, and also serials (woman 
shows). Our rate of payment depends entirely up- 
on the quality of the material.” 


WSPD, Toledo, Ohio. Russell Gohring, Pro- 
gram Director. “We use half hour shows and serials 
(mystery dramas). Our rate of payment varies.” 


WSM, Nashville, Tenn. Tom Stewart, Con- 
tinuity Editor. “We will not be in need of shows 
for some time.” When we buy scripts, however, 
we pay good rates.” 


“We use fifteen- 


“We use fifteen-minute 


National Broadcasting Company, Inc., R.C.A. 
Building, Radio City, New York, N. Y. L. H. 
Titterton, Manager, Script Division. ““We purchase 
original half-hour plays, half-hour serials, fifteen 
minute serials and eight to ten minute vehicles 
for guest stars. The rate of payment varies com- 
pletely with the circumstances and depends upon 
the standing of the author and whether the pro- 
gram is commercial or sustaining.” 

The above market information was sent to us direct by 


the various stations in question. Radio stations are notori- 
ously slow in reporting on MSS. Be sure to keep a carbon. 





Sir: 

I quit professional boxing to take up writing. 
(I have been informed of my error.) 

Recently I made my first sale (believe it or not, 
the idea was conceived through a W. D. market 
tip), and in the same month clicked twice more. 

Hues Lacy, 
141 Milna, Whittier, Calif. 
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OOKS 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and 


are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary...... $3.00 
Oxford University Press 

The Correct Word and How to 


Rink BE ciccacsicccewseiesseve 1.50 
- j. Turck Baker 


Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget's Thesaurus .........++- 1.00 
- Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms....... 2.50 
Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary .......--- 1.25 
Write It Right......--+-++e++ 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ......- 2.00 


Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language ........+++ 2.00 
james C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
james C. Fernald 


Writing Good English.......... 2.00 
j. Berg Esenwein 

Verb Finder ......ccccccscsecs 2.50 

Soule’s Synonyms .....++.+++- 3.50 

PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting ....cccccccccece 2.75 

john H. Lawson 

Playwriting for Profit ......... 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 

So You’re Writing a Play?P...... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 

Radio Writing ...-ccccccccces 2.50 
Peter Dixon 

Gateway to Radio ..........+- 2.50 


Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write THOME .6606ccccccssene 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
WHE aedancswssenesedssee 3.00 
Tamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
ee eee eer . 3.50 
By Frances ‘Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments ........++eee0% 2.75 
O. 7. Martin 


POETRY OR VERSE 


First Principles of Verse...... 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters........... 75 


oratio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
j. Walker 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry.......... -50 
Donald G. French 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market.......... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
1938 Year Book and Market 


Guide J 
Photo-Market Guide .......... 40 
john P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide .90 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 
All foreign markets 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.0( 


CREE cccaccedesssunsescass 25.01 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plot of the Short Story ........ 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and | gy meneny i56abece 1.75 
j. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 
SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 
WEEE 2 ove ccorwccccccccoes 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing...... 1.00 
ubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
SOURED fe vccnwnnnce 56d sews -50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
end Camere ccccccccccccsces .50 
Paul G. Holt & H. R. Snyder 


Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short err Technique........ 1.25 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique ..........- 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioner....... 1.50 
H. Bedford jones 
Teta & Bese <occ cicccssccces 3.00 
Jack Woodjord 
Stories You Can Sell.......... 3.00 
aurence D’ Orsay 
wees See POMBE: c.ccivcecveres 3.00 
. Wilhelm 
mem... of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
R owst 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
Alderman 
The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
WEIR cccccccwcccccccscses 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Juvenile Story Writing........ 2.00 
Robinson 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
SE ED ain enceudaeekes 5.00 


Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
SS aoe 3.50 
John Gallishaw 


The Story’s the Thing.........- 3.00 
gnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career........... 2.00 


Thomas H. Uzzell 





MISCELLANEOUS 

Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 

Description and Narrative Writing 2.00 
Lawrence H. Conrad 

Around the Copy Desk........ 2.00 
Medill School of Journalism 

Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 

Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 


Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
r. Harry Soderman 


Magazine Article Writing...... 4.50 
E. Brennecke 

oer 1.00 

Writing Novels to Sell........ 2.50 


Laurence D’ Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel.... 1.50 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel......... 1.00 
Biusder Manual 2... 6000s 1.00 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide.. .25 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer's Guide.. .25 


Air Story Writer's Guide...... .25 

Thesaurus of Slang............ 1.75 
Howard Rose 

COWNOG TIRES occ viscdcccasce 2.50 

amon R. Adams 

The Business of Writing....... 1.00 
Fred Ziv 

This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 

The Profit in Writing pede cons 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Psychology for the Writer..... 2.50 


rof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business 


WIR: cocAcincavncen an 1.00 

F. A. Orth 

The Writer's Book............ 2.50 
james Knapp Reeve 

Chats on Feature Writing..... 2.75 
Harrington 

Making Laughs Pay........... 1.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

se 8 See 1.50 
All synonyms for “‘said’’ 

eg aera 3.00 

Alfred Dashiel 

Puns—Ist Edition.............. 1.00 

B. B. Vivian 


How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
SE eames 


The Gag Builder .......cccceee 1.00 
Don Ulsh 

Learning to Write............. 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 

The Art Cartooning......... 1.00 


uck Thorndike 
Turn weer Humor Into Money. 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade.... 2.00 


Frank Swinnerton 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books postpaid: 


DES cy aciecrsennsenaas 





Writer’s Digest 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








General, Literary and Fictional Markets 


Booklover, High Springs, Florida. Irving 
Thomas, Editor. Issued quarterly; 60c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. ‘We want material that can be 


used in the class room, clubs and in the home 
for general reading. Length is from 1500 to 5000 
words. Also articles which are not to exceed 1500 
words of educational, cultural or self-improve- 
ment value before groups. We use photographs 
of any subject of interest or pictorial value. 
Poetry, not to exceed twenty-four lines. We report 
on manuscripts on receipt and pay on publica- 
tion.” 





Frontier and Midland, Missoula, Montana. H. 
G. Merriam, Editor. Issued quarterly; 40c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We prefer regional stories 
and dynamic material illustrative of life and 
true to it. We use occasional social essays. We 
are sufficiently stocked until September 15. Re- 
ports are made on manuscripts within a month.” 





Harper's Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Carney Snow, Editor. Issued monthly 
(twice a month in March and September) ; 50c 
a copy; $5.00 a year. ‘We use stories that are 
sophisticated either in setting or in treatment— 
preferably both. Length is from 2000 to 5000 
words. Reports are made on manuscripts within 
two weeks and payment is on acceptance.” 





Prairie Schooner, Box 1342, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Lowry Charles Wimberly, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use about four stories per issue. Desired length 
is not under 2000 or over 5000 words. No 
particular subject, but try to respect the difference 
between story and sketch. We use articles from 
two to five thousand words on subjects of general 
interest. We use poetry up to sixty lines. Reports 
are made within a month.” 





The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 45 
Street, New York City. George Stevens, Editor. 
Issued weekly, 10c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use 
articles relating to books or authors, up to 3500 
words. Unsolicited book reviews are not ac- 
cepted. We use photographs and poetry. Reports 
are made within two weeks and we pay lc a word, 
and up, on publication.” 





Story, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Whit 
Burnett and Martha Foley, Editors. Issued bi- 
monthly; 40c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
stories of high literary distinction. Occasional long 
stories or novelettes of 15,000 to 25,000 words are 





We publish occasional literary essays.” 
Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco, California. William I. Nichols, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use 
brief, newsy, practical items relating to Western 
foods, home-building, decorating, gardening. We 
have only one column of poetry but gladly con- 
sider manuscripts. Payment made on publication.” 


Yankee, Dublin, New Hampshire. Robb Sagen- 
dorph, Manager; Beth Barrell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
stories that are naturally Yankee, modern New 
England setting; not over 3000 words, preferably 
2500 words. Topical articles, 1500 to 2000 words, 
are wanted. Subject must be Yankee and current. 
We are interested in human-interest, action shots— 
must have caption with name of person and 
place. Reports are made usually within a week.” 


used, 











Humor Markets 


Ballyhoo, 149 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Norman Anthony, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c 
a copy; 75c a year. “We use short stories with 
punch endings or humorous situations. Length 
should be 1500 to 3000 words. Reports made 
from within two weeks to a month. Payment 
made every Friday.” 

Calgary Eye-Opener, 402 Corn Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Phil Rolfsen, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use bright, snappy, humorous miscellany. Also 
epigrams, jokes, jingles, cartoon ideas, poetry and 
humorous skits or shorts with punch ending are 
used. Length is up to 500 words. Nothing risque 
or offensive to taste is desired. We use poetry up 
to forty-eight lines. Reports are usually within 
two or three weeks. Payment is 50c to $1.00 
for jokes; poetry, 10c per line; cartoons, $2.00 
to $5.00; made on publication.” 


The Fudge, 18 East 48th Street, New York City. 
Harry Louis Selden, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
humorous, satirical material, up to 800 words— 
the shorter the better. We use short and funny 
poetry. Reports are made within two weeks. 
Rates are variable, made upon publication. 


Mr., 149 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Norman Anthony, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 25c a 
copy. “We use short stories on subjects interesting 
to men; punch endings. Length should be 1500 
to 4000 words. Also articles, 1500 to 4000 words, 
on subjects interesting to men are wanted. Such 
subjects as: women, sports, games, sex, travel, 
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exposes, etc. Reports are made within a month ; 
payment made once a week at no fixed rate.” 





Rob Wagner’s Script, 9492 Dayton Way, Bever- 
ly Hills, California. Rob Wagner, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “This is a 
weekly magazine of fun and comment. We want 
short stories with maximum length of 1500 words ; 
articles of same length. We publish poetry. Re- 
ports are made within one week.” 





Pulp Paper Markets 

Ace G-Man, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 
Moran Tudury, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a 
copy; 60c a year. “We want shorts of from 4000 
to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 12,000 words ; 
novels 12,000 to 15,000 words. We report within 
two weeks and pay Ic a word, and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Crime Busters, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. “We want detec- 
tive stories, especially with unusual characters. 
Story must leave the reader with the impression 
he has read something good. First submissions 
should not be above 7000 words. After a story 
has been printed and readers show a liking for 
that character, we repeat such character regularly. 
Rates are lc a word, and up, according to the 
reader preference of story. Reports made within 
a week.” 








BOOK AUTHORS 


AUTHOR'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: “Per- 
sonally, | think you're a damned good agent," writes 
Arthur Guy Empey, famous author of that interna- 
tional best seller, OVER THE TOP. 

PUBLISHER'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: "I 
appreciate the pains you are taking to get the sections 
of the book to me on time and the close way in which 
you are working with the author as he goes along,” 
writes a prominent publisher, with whom | recently ar- 
ranged a contract for one of my clients. At the time 
the contract was signed, and the advance paid, the 
book had not yet been written. 

LATEST FLASH: | have just informed another client 
of the sale of English rights on a book | placed-at the 
end of last year, and which was officially published in 
the United States four months ago. 

LATEST CALL: Edward H. Dodd, Jr. of Dodd, Mead, 
has just written me about the latest Dodd, Mead con- 
test, this time for mystery books. The contest closes 
December Ist, the prize is $1,000 plus extras, and I'll 
be glad to send you further information. Referring to 
the two previous prize winners, Mr. Dodd writes, "Both 
books were agency books." 

Four large Hollywood motion picture firms now want 
stories with outdoor backgrounds; frankly, the idea is 
to avoid the expense of sets. Prices same level as 


always. Query Me On Your Ideas 


Regional and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction, still 
desired by leading publishers. Books of genuine literary 
merit. | am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






































DON’T LET 
THE MARKET 
MISLEAD YOU 


This boom won't help you unless you aim at 
the particular market for which you should 
have been writing all along. Merely because 
one group of magazines may start buying 
madly is no reason to rush stories for that 
group—if you haven't the requisite back- 
ground or experience. You will do yourself 
more harm than good, because you may neg- 
lect the very market for which you SHOULD 
be writing. 


My clients have found that although | receive calls 
from editors every day on their advance requirements, 
I pass on to individuals only those they can follow with 
profit. Aside from regular calls, | have, in the past 
two days, airmailed 23 new writers their first assign- 
ments from me. | have just made my third consecutive 
Street & Smith sale for Harry Walton of New York, 
who has followed my advice and continued writing for 
one particular market. A Colorado client, to whom | 
have just sent my check covering the fourth serial | 
sold for him, is another writer who has profited by 
keeping to the markets for which he is ideally suited. 


"It means a great deal to me to be able to refer 
problems to you and to get the benefit of your editorial 
judgment," writes Dorothea Carr Miller, of California, 
about whom you are going to hear a good deal. And 
as this issue goes to press, another California client, 
who has just received my latest check, writes, "You're a 
genius and an angel, and I'm tremendously grateful to 
you.” She, also, has been writing for markets | se- 
lected—and no others. 


It took me years to develop my present method for finding 
your possibilities in yourself, but a  - many other writers 
have peomed through that, and it is entirely possible that 
0 also will gain because of it. The best way for you to 

egin working with me is to tell me about yourself when 
ou send me gs manuscripts. Do as my selling authors 
ave done: Tell me about yourself. Once i know what you 
can do best I'll work with you from outline to finished 
manuscript—and when you're ready, I'll get assignments for 
you, as | do for many of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is f. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced market- 
ing of your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 50c per 
thousand words thereafter. All books over 50,000 words, $24; 
Poems, 50c each. No other fees. No '‘collaborations."' Re- 
submissions free—always. The thorough help | give you in 
outlining and revising might be called collaboration, but 
comes to you at my regular fees. 

| can now promise reports within two weeks. Remember 
that my work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
















$30,000.00 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY! 


4] Another included in O’Brien collection of ‘“‘Best 

H Short Stories.’”” Many others in numerous publica- 
tions from Post to Pulps. Intimate acquaintance with 
many famous editors and authors enable me to give 
you such guidance as should help you to turn your 
manuscript into checks. 


Why I Can Help You Write To Sell 


Upwards of a hundred manuscripts by me and writers 
associated with me have been sold to book publishers 
and leading magazines. Again and again I have seen 
wise revision make a sale. How I made $30,000.00 out 
of one short story in the Saturday Evening Post, after 
it had been twice rejected by them and once by every 
other possible market, is a story itself with information 
of — value to any writer. It is in my FREE 
booklet. 

If you have never done any writing but wish to, if 

4 are writing but not selling, if you have made a 
ew sales but are making no progress, if you have tried 
others without success, send for my FREE booklet and 
see how I have dealt with all of those conditions suc- 
cessfully, how I guide and help you to produce and 
sell short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, 
histories, biographies and novels. See how I coach be- 
ginners sympathetically and develop talented but un- 
recognized writers. Unique, different, personal methods. 
Complete selling service. Very low rates. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
Including William Anthony McGuire, famous playwright 
and screen writer and pe: Burton Rascoe, famous 
editor, literary critic and essayist, and many other promi- 
nent editors, authors and literary agents. Details in my 
FREE BOOKLET. Send for it as the first step on the 
road to WRITING THAT PAYS. 
Pent House Studio C 
cammon Lockwood [e's 


New York, 


] MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


40c per 1,000 words with carbon copy and extra first and 
last sheets. Minor corrections made in spelling and gram- 
mar, if requested. Special rates on more than 10,000 words. 


STUDIO TYPING SERVICE 

{ 1585 Cross Roads of the World 

' HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

Bonded and licensed by the State of California to represent you 
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in the studios. 
WRITE POEMS FOR US 

Our progressive methods have aided many song poem 
writers to have their poems set to music and to se- 
cure publication of their songs. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘The Key to Your Future in 
j Songwriting’’ and information about our 50-50 plan. 
| Submit poems for free examination. (Our 17th year 
of service.) 


i INDIANA SONG BUREAU, pept. a-1, Salem, Ind. 






























UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
a prompt editorial report— 
ational selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 
MAIL MANUSCRIPTS TO 





PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 


67 WEST 44 NEW YORK CITY 
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Dime Sports Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
shorts of from 4000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 15,000 words, dealing with headline 
sports from the point of view of a player. We 
don’t want wise-cracking, first-person, humorous 
fight yarns, stories with a strong gangster plot, and 
the fewer women the better. We use occasionally 
articles about sports celebrities. Reports are made 
within two weeks. Payment is Ic, and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Doc Savage, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
John L. Nanovic, Editor. “We want fast-moving, 
adventure stories with American heroes located 
anywhere in the world. Lengths: 3000 to 6000 
words. Rates: lc a word, and up. Reports are 
within a week. The long novel is written to con- 
tract and we are not interested in new applicants 
for this task.” 


Operator No. 5, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editorial Director; Moran 
Tudury, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 
60c a year. “‘Secret-service operator shorts of from 
4000 to 6000 words are wanted. Reports are 
made within two weeks, and we pay Ic, and up 
on acceptance.” 


Phantom Detective, 22 W. 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use a book-length 
novel in every issue, centering around the exploits 
of Richard Curtis Van Loan, the Phantom De- 
tective. These novels are written by special ar- 
rangement. Three or four short stories are used 
in each issue. These are of the detective action 
type, mainly, although the perfect crime theme 
is used. Length for these shorts should not exceed 
5000 words. Interesting plot, good mystery ele- 
ment, plausible sleuthing, and an exciting tempo 
are desirable. Reports are within two weeks. We 
pay lc a word, and up, on acceptance.” 


Popular Detective, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use a 
wide variety of types from the straight crime-de- 
tection type with clever sleuthing to the easy, 
semi-hardboiled, action stuff. The story must be 
interesting, crisp and smoothly and punchily writ- 
ten. Off-trail stories, with a good emotional, 
human interest conflict, are acceptable in the 
short lengths. Length: short stories, up to 6000 
words; novelettes, from 8000 to 10000 words. Re- 
ports are within two weeks. Payment is Yc a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Ranch Romances, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
romantic western stories. Lengths: short stories, 
4,000 to 6,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,000 words; novels, 25,000 to 30,000 words ; 
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serials, under 60,000 words. Novels and serials 
are usually written by arrangement. We use short 
verses on the West. Reports are made within 
two weeks. We pay lc a word, minimum, on 
acceptance.” 


The Shadow Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. ‘We want 
detective stories of action and mystery—no crime 
stories. Word limits up to 6000 words. Rates are 
ic a word, and up. Reports are made within a 
week. The long novel is written to contract and 
we are not interested in new applicants for this 
task.” 


The Spider, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. “We want amateur, human-interest detec- 
tive stories. Length, 4000 to 6000 words. Reports 
are made within two weeks. We pay lic a word, 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Mystery, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York- City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use in 
each issue an assortment of novelettes and short 
stories with a heavily emphasized horror element. 
Woman interest is definitely desirable in the 
novelette length, although not necessary in the 
short story. Good terror atmosphere and action 
pace are important. Freshness and novelty are 


wanted; certain overworked themes should be 
avoided as much as possible, unless they are 
embroidered with original trimmings. Length: 


short stories, from 1000 to 6000 words ; novelettes, 
from 8000 to 10,000 words. Reports are within 
two weeks; payment is lc a word, and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Thrilling Sports, 22 W. 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use a wide variety 
of stories covering every branch of amateur, pro- 
fessional or college athletics. Stories must be 
mature and vigorous both in content and appeal. 
Plot situations should grow right out of the sport 
conflict in the short story; in the novelet, an out- 
side complication, hinging plausibly on the main 
themes, is necessary. Short stories up to 6000 
words; novelets from 8000 to 10,000 words. Re- 
ports are within two weeks. Payment is lc a word, 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Wonder Stories, 22 W. 48th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “This is the 
market for all varieties of science fiction in lengths 
from 1000 to 10,000 words. A fast pace, con- 
vincing scientific backbone, and a novel theme 
are the more important requisites. Tense, dra- 
matic conflict and the overcoming of interesting 
obstacles, plus excitement, will give a story the 
desired fast pace. We would like to see stories 
of astronomy, advanced physics, insect lift, new 
inventions, the world of the future. We suggest 
the editor be queried with a brief synopsis of 













































Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 


into dollars. 
Courses in Writs, Writ- 


ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 

Writin Article riting, 

News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J re 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Specia 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 

Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHL will be sent 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 
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FEATURE ARTICLES PAY 


A_ selling writer, whose articles are being published 
EVERY MONTH, will show you how to develop your 
ideas into marketable magazine features. 
CHARLES CARSON 
332-A, Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“Ask Editors About Carson” 











INFORMATION ON 
U. S. GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


by reliable authority. Send $1 with three questions for 
prompt reply. Reasonable terms to professional writers 
for extended research services. 


UNITED NEWS SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 238 Washington, D. C. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile material—Stories, 
Articles, Fillers. 


I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Articles 
and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 


Now I’m teaching it. 








Write fer terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOU? 


OU are entirely right in asking what kind 
of information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such _ information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


e Trade Journal Markets 

e New York Market Letter 
e Literary Prize Contests 

e The Writer's Market 

e Book Publisher's Needs 

e Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
ear’s subscription is offered on our usual money- 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1938 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen : 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 


Learning to Write. 
Points About Poetry. 
Making Laughs Pay. 
College Dictionary. 


Address 


ae 








WriTeEr’s DicEst 


intended story first. Articles should not go over 
3000 words. Reports are within two weeks. We 
pay lc a word and up, promptly on acceptance.” 





Juvenile Markets 

The American Girl Magazine, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York City. Mrs. Anne Stoddard, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want short stories of approximately 
4000 words. We use articles of from 1800 to 
3000 words. These may be accompanied by pho- 
tographs if the material lends itself to that type of 
illustration. We use poetry. Reports are made 
within three weeks. We pay lc a word, and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. Dr. 
James E. West, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We want especially good 
fiction stories of 2000 to 2500 words and a few 
also up to 4000 words. Serials must not run over 
20,000 words. We are accepting a few articles. 
Reports are made within two weeks and we pay 
1¥%2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Every Girl’s Magazine, 5 Wigmore Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1. Kathleen Ferris, Editor. Issued 
monthly 1d per copy; 1/6d post free, per year. 
“This is a religious magazine, but it includes some 
secular articles, which are on sport, handiwork, 
travel and other subjects of interest to girls of 14 
or over. We use photographs of girls. Reports are 
made soon after receiving. We pay on acceptance.” 


The Friend, c/o The Otterbein Press, Dayton, 
Ohio. J. W. Owen, Editor. Issued weekly; 75c 
a year. “We want wholesome fiction with some 
educational values. This is an illustrated paper for 
the Junior and Intermediate ages. Length of 
stories is from 1500 to 2500 words. We use miscel- 
laneous articles of science, adventure, travel, na- 
ture, etc. Length, 500 to 1500 words. Reports are 
made on the first of each month. We pay $1.00 
to $5.00, on acceptance.” 


Highway, Beaumont and Pine Streets, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Frances Woolery, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
75c a year. “We want short stories of from 2000 
to 2500 words, characters preferably young people 
from twelve to seventeen years. Normal interests 
and situations related to young people should be 
used. We use articles of from 100 to 1000 words, 
illustrated if possible. We use photographs. Re- 
ports are within one to three weeks. We pay 
$3.50 to $4.00 per M, thirty days after ac- 
ceptance.” 


Junior Catholic Messenger, 124 East Third 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. James P. Pflaum, Editor. 
Issued weekly. “We use stories, articles, poems, and 
special features, such as projects, drawings, and 
‘things to do.’ Contributors should carefully re- 
gard the reading capacities of children in the 
third, fourth and fifth grades. Most stories are 
about 600 words in length. Articles are occa- 
sionally used. Payment is made on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Our Little Folks, c/o The Otterbein Press, 
Dayton, Ohio. J. W. Owen, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 35c a copy. “We want stories of interest 
to small children, especially stories that convey a 
good moral lesson. Length: 600 to 800 words. 
We use miscellaneous, educational articles written 
for small children, 100 to 500 words. We use 
short poetry. Reports are made the first of each 
month. Payment is up to Yec per word.” 


Parade of Youth News Service, 1727 K Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. William Kroger, 
Editor. Issued weekly ; syndicated to regular news- 
papers. “We use shorts of from 1,000 to 2,000 
words—preferably girls as central characters— 
must pack wallop in the ending. Reports are 
made within two weeks. We pay $10.00 a story 
for short fiction, on publication.” 


The Pioneers, 910 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Park Hays Miller, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 75c a year. “This is a magazine for 
boys of from eleven to fifteen years. We want 
short stories—2500 to 3000 words; serials, four 
to ten chapters. We use interesting feature ar- 
ticles, 800 to 1200 words; non-preachy editorials, 
500 to 1000 words. We use photographs accom- 
panying articles. Reports are within a month. We 
pay 4c a word, on acceptance.” 


Story Parade, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Barbara Nolen, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “This is a magazine for chil- 
dren from eight to twelve years. We have a high 
literary standard. Maximum length for stories is 
2500 words. We use short articles from 100 to 
500 words in length. We suggest that writers study 
magazine before writing. We publish short, un- 
usual verse with appeal to children. Reports are 
within three weeks. We pay Ic a word, on 
publication.” 


What To Do, David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Illinois. Ardyce Woodside, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 60c a year; 80c in Canada. “We 
use 2000 to 2500 word stories centered around 
activities and interests normal to boys and girls 
of from nine to twelve years. Stories should un- 
obtrusively carry Christian teachings and purposes. 
Serials, two to four chapters. We want character- 
building articles of incident type, 1000 to 1200 
words. Editorial, 100 to 400 words on character 
building. We use photographs and verse. Reports 
within about three weeks. Good rates paid, on 
acceptance.” 


Young America, 32 East 57th Street, New York 
City. Louis A. Langreich, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
Se a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want serials, 3, 
4 or 5 parts up to 10,000 words in total. Short 
shorts of about 900 to 1000 words. We do not 
want kiddie stuff. Serials, lc a word on publica- 
tion for first rights only. Shorts, $10.00 flat for 
all rights. Reports are made in two weeks, 
approximately.” 





Beginners 
Only 


AK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and _ pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress, Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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PROFITS FOR YOU 


DID YOU KNOW 


—that plays produced in the twenty active Little 
Theatres in Hollywood are bringing from $2,000 
to $7,500 in sales to the picture studios? 


—that this approach to the major studios is the 
ONLY way open to the unknown, aspiring writer? 


The Playwright’s Service will represent you; place your 
play in production in one of these theatres or tell you in 
detailed, constructive criticism what is wrong with it and 
how to correct it. Reading fee of $5.00 for full length 
plays refunded when your play is sold. Sales commission 
10%. Constructive suggestions and analysis of plot 
synopsis for a play (approx. 1,000 words) $1.00 


WANTED — NEW TALENT 


We will select three writers who send us the most original, 
salable synopsis of 0 words for a play and give each 
one a free $100 collaboration with a professional, producing 
payers ht, building a play from the idea step by step. 

is offer expires Oct. 3lst, so act now! Submit manu- 
Scripts at regular synopsis rate of $1.00 each. 


For further information write 


Virginia Webster 
THE PLAYWRIGHT'S SERVICE 


Box 1509 Hollywood, Calif. 


BECOME A COLUMNIST IST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful column. 
Test your ability! My course of lessons points the 
way. STUDENTS’ SYMPOSIUM new — just added. 
10 years experience. Send for free pamphlet 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 


Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
—. and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 

turned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 


Am I the Man for You? 


For a good many others my help has proved 
the best available. Writers working with me 
have ‘‘made the grade’’ from the Sunday School 
weeklies to Esquire. Write for foider or submit 
short story and $1.00 for sales and treatment 
consideration. 


RICHARD TOOKER, Dept. WA 


P. ©. Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 
BECOME A GAG WRITER! 


Our New York Office alone needs 400 Ideas a month 
To supply our immense Magazine and Syndicate Markets. 
Learn how to write — fags for artists. Send stamp 
today for the Green ree information on how you 
too can share in this aoe A money making profession. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
443 WRIGHTWOOD CHICAGO, ILL. 


GET YOUR RADIO $$$$$ _ 


Two professional writers of successful programs over NBC, 
CBS, and MBS coast-to-coast networks offera thorough, per- 
sonal criticism and marketing advice service. New low rates: 
$2 per 15-min. 0-min. scripts. Mail your scripts, to- 
gether with self-addressed stamped envelope, today! 


RADIO SCRIPT SERVICE 


26 Perry Street, New York City 

















Scientific and Mechanical Markets 


Mechanics Illustrated, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City. Robert Hertzberg, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Uses articles, 
science, inventions, hobbies, etc. Best to query 
editor before submission. Rates are based on 
value of story.” 


The Model Craftsman, 110 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. Harold V. Loose, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
only material that is directly related to the hobby 
of modelmaking—the building of miniature trains, 
ships, speedboats, yachts, and so on. Articles of 
any length receive careful attention if they meet 
this specification. They should be illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. All rates are by in- 
dividual arrangement.” 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Issued monthly; 25c a 


copy; $2.50 a year. “This is a popular-technical 
magazine. No fiction. We use photographs. Re- 
ports are made immediately and payment is on 
acceptance.” 


American Business, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Eugene Whitmore, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles describing successful management 
methods of well rated, but not necessarily big 
companies. Articles built around an interview with 
top executives describing methods which have made 
them successful. Office management short cuts 
and new methods. We use about forty photographs 
in each issue. Reports are made promptly. Pay- 
ment varies, made on publication.” 


Eastern States Funeral Director, 844 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Richard D. Falvey, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy ; $2.00 a year. 
“We want articles on new methods of merchan- 
dising, display room arrangements, advertising, new 
types of funeral homes, timely tips and ideas of 
how the other fellow does it. Length is from 750 
to 1250 words. We use photographs of new funeral 
homes, display rooms. Reports are made within 
ten days. Payment is Yc to lc per word for 
prose; $2.00 to $3.00 each for photographs, on 
publication.” 


National Sign Journal, 729 Broadway, Denver, 
Colorado. Orville J. Grisier, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
stories of business firms that have used signs with 
marked success. ' Pictures of signs should be in- 
cluded. We want stories of people connected with 
sign industry. We are interested in stories of 
visits to sign plants with pictures of the executives, 
the offices, etc. We want news of new organiza- 
tions, deaths, new products, new sales campaigns. 
Reports on manuscripts rather slow. We pay 
from Yc up, on publication.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. J. C. Raleigh, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want store and shop articles, especially practical 
workshop hints. Reports are made when article 
is published. Payment within thirty days after 
publication.” 


Professional Art Magazine, 320 West Doty 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. Ben Duggar, Editor. 
Issued six a year, every two months; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “Fiction used only if outstanding. 
Length preferred is 1000 to 2000 words. We want 
how-to-do-it material on any art technique; filler 
material giving hints, handy items, etc., related to 
art on order of Popular Mechanics material. Any 
length. Photographs of artists at work in their 
studios are wanted. Reports are made within a 
reasonably short time. Payment is Yec to le a 
word, on acceptance.” 


The Refiner and Natural Gasoline Manufacturer, 
3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas, or P. O. Box 
2811. George H. Reid, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $1.00 domestic, $2.00 foreign, a year. 
“We want engineering descriptions of petroleum 
refining processes and plants with photographs, 
drawings and flow diagrams. Discussions of tech- 
nical advances, scientific articles dealing with 
petroleum manufacturing, petroleum chemistry, 
physics, technique. We use photographs. Reports 
are made promptly. Payment is Ic to 1¥c a word. 
$1.00 per illustration. Payment on acceptance.” 


Are You A Bad Beginner 
(Continued from page 25) 

Anyway, in that book was the ace-answer 

to the question of where to begin. It was, 

in so many words: “As near the end as 

possible.” 

Of course, like most well-meant advice, it 
has to be taken with a grain of salt. It 
should be modified to include: “Just before 
something dramatic is about to happen, and 
as near the end as possible.” Without the 
something dramatic, we have no story. But 
that starting-near-the-end business is the best 
retrospect-trimmer I ever heard of. 

Ordinarily, I am “agin” dialog beginnings. 
I maintain you can’t possibly be interested 
in what a person is saying until you are in- 
terested in the person. Of course, there are 
many and sometimes notable exceptions 
to that rule. But for the beginning writer— 
and the ordinary selling writer—I believe 
dialog is a bad beginning. I once checked 
over some of my sales. I found about eighty 
per cent of these stories began with the lead- 
ing character in action. (Perhaps that’s 








BOOKS 


Publishers are selecting manuscripts 
for their Fall lists NOW. 


There are exactly 715 book publishers 
listed in the New York classified tele- 
phone directory. Each publisher is 
actively seeking good manuscripts of 
the TYPE in which he specializes. 


Do YOU know the requirements of 
each of these 715 publishers? Has any 
publisher written or telephoned you, 
outlining his present needs? 

Or must you rely on a guess as to which 
publisher would be most apt to bring 
out your book? 


Usually it requires several weeks to 
consider a book-length script. If you 
offer yours to the wrong publisher—one 
who could not possibly use it—you not 
only waste express charges but, MUCH 
MORE IMPORTANT, valuable time. 
Those weeks which slip by in futile sub- 
missions are the weeks during which the 
RIGHT publisher for your particular 
type of book is filling his list with other 
scripts. By the time yours HAPPENS 
to reach him, it may be too late. 

My location—right here in the heart of 
the publishing district—enables me to 
lay your manuscript directly on the desk 
of the publisher most likely to bring it 
out. Should he reject it, the day it is 
rejected is the day I offer it to the next 
on the list of publishers in the market 
for YOUR type of book. 


Yes, I charge a service fee for handling 


manuscripts. The fee is LESS than 
you can waste in futile submissions by 
mail or express. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district 
Specializing In personalized submission to editors 
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Reviewed favorably by 
250 newspapers and 
magazines 


The 
Writer's Market 


. . - has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 







"THE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1938 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, in- 
dexed and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 
nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 
classified, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 
Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 
Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 
Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 

in The 1938 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 EAST 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1938 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00, 

Ol Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me paid one copy of “The 
Lag — Market.’’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 


SNE Giiseve cad oiiks cat oN peekewienamnkoresewn esos 


MINT Ts caccicnisinainas-consenetomsieaeeliee Dy so tcaG na 
My subscription is [] new [J renewal [ extension 











WRrITER’s DicEst 


where I got the action-sentence idea.) 

Now for a little stunt on visualization to 
help get an effective beginning. List your 
characters as they do on theatre programs. 
Decide which ones have your leading roles, 
and get them on the stage when the curtain 
goes up. Actually see them in your mind’s 
eye (and if you have no mind’s eye, you have 
no business trying to be a writer), and give 
your audience a good, clear picture of what 
they look like, what they are doing, and 
what they are saying. 


HE “scene” system of story presentation 

is a good one, and no doubt you are using 
it if you have been writing for any time at 
all. Imagine you are sitting in the theatre. 
You want to see all, hear all, know all. Keep 
in mind the point or theme of your story. 
Then set your characters working toward 
that point from the opening sentence. 

It isn’t a good idea to shock the editor 
with an opening sentence loaded for bear, 
unless you are going to produce the bear 
and give the editor—and reader—a good 
time watching you land him. Your begin- 
ning is your ballyhoo for what is to follow, 
but it need not be either noisy or fractious. 

Except for magazines that demand a “red 
skin biting the dust” opening, it’s a good 
idea to ease into it. Foreshadow the drama, 
adventure or romance that is to come, but 
don’t use too broad—or black—a stroke. 

A story should not open with a descrip- 
tion of the locale unless the locale is vital 
to plot development. Better get your char- 
acters on the stage—in action—and let the 
reader get the setting by absorption as the 
story moves forward. 





Sir: 

As a publisher of writers’ markets, the follow- 
ing information may interest you: 

Vacationer magazine, 312-322 Subway Terminal 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., carries feature articles 
emphasizing consumer shopping and travel angles, 
fiction, welcomes pictures, pays one cent per word 
upon publication. 

Vacationer’s Volume 1, Number 1, July issue will 
be on the press June 25 and monthly thereafter. 


(Miss) EstHeR Mary Brannen, Editor. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


e A D'Orsay Storyette 


One of my tasks in my Service is that of bolstering the courage of writers who, although 
indoubtedly headed for success, become discouraged because the hard-hearted editors do not 
otice them immediately. Many a writer would not be in print today if I had not kept up his 


flagging courage. One such writer, now a successful professional, recently summed it up in 





these words: 


“It was your efforts, maintained long after the fee in your Professtonal | a n 
was paid, which kept me going.” 





Here is an extract from a letter I wrote today to another such client 

“You will remember that I believed in you even when you yourself, discouraged because success 
was slow in coming, had begun to doubt yourself.” 

This client has three stories in the July issues of leading magazines, and is aiso working on a 
book ordered by a prominent publishing house. 

In the letter to which the above was the replv, she said 


“I am now the President of the Writers’ Club here. ... You have my full permission to use the 
xpression of my gratitude for your aid in both the Professional Collaboration Service and the Criticism 


und Sales Service.’’ (Name on request.) 


Are YOU getting moral s ipport in addition to the service your fee really pra) 

And, just to show how old clients continually return to the fold, here rnothe tte i ) 

ived today, from another client who is now a professional: 

“Five or six years ago, I wrote a story in your Professional Collaboration Service It sold to 
TRIPLE-X, and since then I have sold a number of stories, as you know. Now I have a novel. Several 
times it has brought nibbles from publishers, but it just doesn’t quite make the grade. | wonder if 
you would help me with it?”” (Name on request.) 


If YOU are willing to work for success, I can help you. If you are hopeless, I shall frankly tel Ls 
1 put you out of your misery. I do not mislead anybody, but frequently return the fees of would-be ent 
whose stories suggest they would be unable to benefit by criticism, however competent Ir mitting your 


nuscript to me, you are sure of any honest opinion backed by seventeen years’ experience 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 





$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (in- MISSION TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief. I back my 
luding ‘‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the judgment of a story with my time and mone; stead 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents of asking the author to do so 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent 
scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to My sales office is located in the heart of New 
100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. York’s publishing district, and my resident represent- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge ative submits my clients’ accepted scripts in son 
of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can to the editors in accordance with my detailec ic- 
be made so by revision, the Service includes ALL tioms in each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 


NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUB- sonal contact with editors 





INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY THE LAST D’ORSAYGRAM 
WRITER! 5 
(dated November, 1937 


Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money 


and months, and perhaps years of wasted effort. is still available. This magazine contains some 
Every writer, whether he works with me or not, 60.000 Is of articl writs sell plot- 
should have a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT nscale lm fesanageenie tithes Ptr Tt 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and it’s ting, etc. It is my annual gift to writers, and is 


FREE on request. (Also gives particulars of my x ~e 
sole t : FREE ON REQUE! 


Guaranteed Professional Collaboration 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘'The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘'Writing Novels to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks"’ ($3.00); ‘Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); ‘Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE . . - - - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Address all communications to: DRAWER A-I1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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om Nalalg be on the press June 2) and monthly thereafter. 
My subscription is [1] new {J renewal [J extension P J deus 


(Miss) EstHeR Mary Brannen, Editor. 











START WRITING YOUR 
SUCCESS STORY Ee 





...» Then continue 
on a New Underwood 
Portable Typewriter 
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To get ahead today means “to-get- tion in the world’s largest typewriter 
things done /”’ quickly, easily, precisely factory. And you may be sure that 

to have your ideas flow onto paper they represent the highest develop- 

to submit stories, articles, “cash- ment of present day typewriter engi- 
producing” ideas——in Crisp, easy-to- neering. Among them you'll find 
read tyed form. Portables with the big machine fea- 

Underwood gives youa choice of — tures offered by the famous Under- 
Portables for every writing need. woods of the business world. Mail 
Every one of them offers plus values the coupon now or see your nearest 
as the result of large scale produc- Underwood Dealer. 






Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters Iccounting Machines idding Machines 

Carbon Paper . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. ©@ Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Portable Typewriters 














Portable Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FisHER COMPANY W.D 
One Park Avenue, New York,N. Y. 











Without obligation to me please forward complete 


information concerning Underwood Portable Type- 











writers and the Underwood Easy Payment Plan : 





Your Name 







Fy Sy 





; — Addres 
| The Portable sensation of the year—the Underwood 
T ypemaste r, Universal mod. qu ipped with Dual 
Touch Tuning, Sealed Action Frame and Champior Cit State 






Keyboard 
UNDERWOOD ... WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 

















